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All but the Toast! 


SELECTING a favorite national dish, then whetting the 
public’s demand for it by making it tastier and more con- 
venient and economical to serve, is one of Armour’s alert 
policies in developing better markets for meat producers. 

Dried beef is an example. Not so long ago Armour 
created Armour’s Veribest Chipped Beef in Cream Sauce 
(patented) packed in tins. It was an immediate success. 

The housewife actually pays less than she would for 
an equal quantity of chipped beef and cream separately. 
It saves work ...she simply warms it and it is all ready for 
the toast. It is expertly prepared, wholesome, better 
flavored, delicious — hence creates a desire for more. 

You as the producer and Armour as the preparer both 
benefit, by the increased demand for beef which is always 
a result of offering it in more attractive and economical 
form. It is one of the many instances of how the new 
Armour and Company brings: 

Better values to customers 


Better markets for producers 


Better earnings through efficiency 


T hho 


President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 4%) COMPANY 
U. S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B. C. — Central standard time 8.30 P.M.-9 P.M. 





BUYING PROTECTION 
BY THE BOTTLE! 


Each Dose Means Immunity for Some Calf 





HEN you buy Franklin Blackleg Bacterin you buy pro- 
tection for your calves. You buy safety that is better 
than insurance. You buy a safeguard for your profits. 
You buy freedom from anxiety or risk. 

The brown fluid sealed in the brown bottles bearing the fa- 
mous star-signature-trademark means death to Blackleg germs, 
but life to your live stock. 

Scientific precision in making the product assures positive 
results in using it. 

Franklin Blackleg Bacterin is doubly sterilized—is free 
from all toxic poisons as well as all germ life—therefore per- 
fectly safe and harmless. It is concentrated to where 1 c.c. is 
now as effective as 10 ¢.c. of the former unconcentrated. This 
not only heightens the potency, but means rapid absorption and 
quicker immunity. 






Insist on Franklin—you can get it at local Drug 
Store Agencies; otherwise direct from twelve Frank- 
lin sales offices. 


Send today for the new Fifth Edition of the 
“Calf Book.” 


O. M. Franklin 
Blackleg Serum Co. 






Mail Coupon for Your Copy 
of the Calf Book 


(Mail to nearest Franklin Office.) 













Send Gentlemen: You may send me, with- 
Now out cost or obligation, free copy of the 
new fifth edition of the “Calf Book.” 
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A Short History of the Hereford 


PREPARED BY THE AMERICAN HEREFORD BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


(Epitor’s Note.—This is the first of a series of articles 
on the beef breeds of America. Next month the Shorthorn 
will have its inning, to be followed by the story of the Aber- 
deen-Angus.) 


HE HEREFORD BREED OF CATTLE ORIGI- 
[Poste in and takes its name from Hereford- 
shire, located in the west of England. We may 
explain the fact of its being recognized as the fore- 
most beef breed suited to grazing by noting that this 
region is essentially a grazing country of gently roll- 
ing hills. 
Hereford cattle were originally developed for the 


purpose of providing draft animals. After serving 
their period of usefulness as such, they were fattened 
and butchered to provide the beef of the age. Thus, 
size and strength, along with a mature high-dressing 
carcass, were the primary qualities sought in these 
early cattle, and we may reasonably assume that 
herein lies the explanation of the robust, hardy con- 
stitution, quick-fattening ability, with good-quality, 
high-dressing carcass, so characteristic of the breed 
today. 

The development and improvement of Herefords 
as a distinct breed began in England some two hundred 





FIRST-PRIZE GET OF SIRE, AMERICAN ROYAL LIVE STOCK SHOW, KANSAS CITY, MO., 1929 
Owned by Robert H. Hazlett, Eldorado, Kan. 
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years ago. Early breeders, in striving to attain 
the qualities enumerated above, also gradually estab- 
lished the red color, with white face and markings. 
The kind of cattle that would yield the greatest return ° 
under good grazing conditions was the ideal of the 





GOOD DONALD 33 
Owned by T. E. Mitchell & Son, Alberta, N. M. 


early breeders, and the present type of Hereford has 
been evolved from careful study and mating of the 
best beef-producers through almost two centuries. 

The first importation of Herefords into America 
of any consequence occurred in 1840, when a shipment 
of twenty-two head was brought into the State of 
New York. Later importations and the general dis- 
tribution of the breed through the eastern states 
stimulated such a demand for Herefords that, with 
the development of the middle-western states, it 
became necessary to make heavy importations from 
England for several years, commencing about 1880. 
The importations of the eighties, with their wide dis- 
tribution in the United States, firmly established the 
breed in this country. The blood introduced, added to 
the foundation already here, provided sufficient mate- 
rial for breeders to improve the breed to the point 
where subsequent importations proved of little or no 
value, and the modern American Hereford is gener- 
ally recognized as being superior to the type produced 
in any other country. 

| A review of Hereford distribution and popularity 
in the United States reveals successful results under 
any and all physical or climatic conditions where cat- 
tle can be operated. From the severe winters of 
Canada to the tropical summers of Florida, through 
seasons of drought or plenty, on desert or meadow 
or western ranges, through the feed-lot and show- 
ring, and even on the hooks in the coolers, we find 
the Hereford today complacently occupying the 
enviable position of the “Beef Breed Supreme.” 
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This notable achievement has not been without a 
struggle in the stiffest competition, and was attained 
on the basis of merit alone. For almost two hundred 
years these cattle have been bred and selected for beef 
type, constitution, hardiness, grazing qualities, early 
maturity, and prolificacy; and these qualities have 
become so fixed in the individuals of the breed that 
they are unerringly transmitted from generation to 
generation. 

Hereford Type 


The Hereford approaches the ideal beef type as 
nearly as it is possible for a living animal to approach 
an ideal. A man who is probably the most prominent 
breeder of another breed of beef cattle, in a public 
statement to a gathering of Hereford breeders, said 
about a recent International Grand Champion Here- 
ford bull that he was the most nearly perfect beef 
bull of any breed that he had ever seen. 

The Hereford is broad of muzzle; short and wide 
of head; short and thick of neck; well sprung of rib; 
with a deep, wide chest; a wide, deep, and squarely 
built body, carrying a thick, deep, even covering of 
rich, juicy flesh; mellow of hide and silky-haired; 
borne on short, straight, heavily boned legs; carrying 
the highest possible percentage of the highest-priced 
cuts of meat and the lowest percentage of offal. Just 
as swine have been bred and developed to produce 
pork, so the aim of the Hereford breeder has been to 
produce beef. No variations, such as to dual-purpose 
or dairy type, with the consequent weakening of the 
power to transmit one or the other, have ever under- 





YEARLING HEREFORD BULLS 
Owned by John E, Painter & Sons, Roggen, Colo. 


mined the Hereford foundation. This is an age of 
specialists, and the production of beef is the specialty 
of the Hereford. 


Why Resistant to Hardships 


The use of the earliest-known representatives of 
the breed as draft animals, the outdoor methods of 
handling in subsequent times, and the inherent vigor 
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SIX PRIZE-WINNERS 
From the Herd of Jesse Engle & Sons, Sheridan, Mo. 


of the foundation stock have resulted in a very strong 
constitution. Due to this wonderful constitution, the 
whiteface is able to withstand the hardships which 
are encountered in the many climes and countries in 
which it is raised. This animal is able to endure 
storms, adverse weather conditions, drought, and 
other severe hardships which individuals of the other 
breeds, handled under the same conditions, are unable 
to survive. These qualities are, however, to be 
expected, since Hereford breeders have ever consid- 
ered utility as their ultimate object, and no doubt the 
perfect has been approached more closely than any of 
the early improvers ever dreamed of. 

On the old-time ranges of the West, where cattle 
formerly faced the most severe hardships, and yet 
survived, the whiteface truly came into his own. In 
the course of repeated storms of severe winters, thou- 
sands of cattle perished; but it was always found, in 
the herds of mixed cattle, that the percentage of 
whitefaces lost was much smaller than that of any 
other breed. 

Not only is their constitution insurance against 
the external hardships of nature, but a shining 
armor of protection against the inroads of disease, 
especially tuberculosis—the cause of the greatest 
economic loss of foodstuffs known. Reaction of a 
Hereford to the tuberculin test is very rare. Inquiry 
of veterinarians will prove this fact. In South Amer- 
ica a noted live-stock authority, being both a breeder 
and an author, published an article, based upon reli- 
able statistics, stating that the percentage of tuber- 
culosis found in the two principal breeds of beef 
cattle other than Herefords averaged 31 and 41 per 
cent, respectively, while the percentage found in the 
Hereford breed was 1.09 per cent. The out-of-door 
life, healthy environment for successive generations, 
and exceptional vigor of the breed have resulted in 
practical immunitiy to the dread disease. 


On the range, where conditions are such that the 
old law of “survival of the fittest” holds true to a 
greater or less extent, the ever-increasing preponder- 
ance of the whiteface is proof, indeed, of the supe- 
riority of the breed. 


Grazing Instinct 


Due to the nature of the farms in their native 
home, grazing of cattle was the principal occupation. 
As the various sections of the world needed improved 
stock to grade up their herds, attention became 
focused upon the cattle which were winning the 
premiums and accomplishing the desired results at 
the fat-stock shows of England. Here they found the 
Herefords leading the way in the economical produc- 
tion of beef; so purchases were made, and the cattle 
shipped to all parts of the globe where beef cattle are 
raised. Since these cattle inherit a natural aptitude 
to fatten, success followed their introduction into 
their new homes. 

A Hereford might be likened to a machine which 
converts raw material into a finished product. Invent- 
ers are continually making improvements with the 
idea of increasing the efficiency of the machine. With 
the same purpose in mind, breeders have mated their 
Herefords in such a manner as to improve their effi- 
ciency as a machine for converting raw material— 
such as grass, forage, and other feeds—into a finished 
and marketable product. 

Aptitude to Fatten 


The Hereford is known the world over to be the 
grazing animal without a peer. In the United States 
we had large areas of excellent grass, inhabited by 
buffaloes or native stock which was long-horned, 
undersized, and very slow to put on flesh. Hereford 
bulls were shipped to the ranges, and turned loose to 
work what improvement they could. In an almost 
incredibly short space of time, the type of cattle on 
the range has been transformed mainly through the 
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influence of the Hereford. The old type was found to 
weigh 500 pounds when four or five years old. The 
effect of the whitefaces has been to produce a steer 
which, raised on grass alone, weighs 700 pounds at 
eighteen to twenty months. This is a 40 per cent 
increase in weight, and is produced in less than one- 
half the time formerly found necessary. Hand in 
hand with their ability to turn grass into profit, the 
white-faced cow, steer, and bull are found to be rus- 
tlers. When the feed gets short in his immediate 
vicinity, the Hereford does not come up to the barn 
and wait to be fed. Instead, he goes out and hunts 
up something to eat. Not only will the Hereford go 
out and rustle for sustenance, but, if it is to be found 
at all, he will find it, and put it on his body where it 
can render the owner a profit. This natural aptitude 
to fatten readily and quickly is indicative of the 
economy with which the feed provided is converted 
into beef. The results of the “short-fed” specials at 
the International Exposition in Chicago, where record 
must be kept of cost of feed and cost of gain, show 
beyond question the economy of the Hereford in this 
regard. 


The experience of the range man has been that the 
Hereford, because of the combination of these quali- 
ties in his make-up, will produce the most beef when 
conditions are good, and make a profit, or at least 
exist, under unfavorable conditions, when the others 
have to be taken care of or perish. On the farm and 
range the white-faced cow comes through the winter 
in good, strong condition, with no feed other than 
what she has picked up herself. 


Early Maturity 


Previous to the introduction of Herefords, and 
before their influence on the beef market had reached 
any great importance, the most common ages of the 
fat cattle sold were three, four, five, and six years. 
Thus the farmer’s and feeder’s capital was tied up 
for a much longer period than at present prevails, 
because the cattle then marketed were slower in arriv- 
ing at maturity. The increase in the population of 


A BUNCH OF HEREFORD COWS 
From the Herd of Wallace & E. G. Good, Grandview, Mo. 
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this country, the rise in the value of the land, and 
cost of feed made some vital change necessary in the 
production of market beef. Here the Hereford stepped 
into his own; for it was soon discovered that the 
Hereford steer would fatten and could be made ready 
for market at an early age. One of the principal 
reasons why Hereford feeder steers command a pre- 
mium of 25 cents to $2 a hundred at the largest feeder 
markets is their ability quickly to put on flesh and be 
ready for market at an early age. 


Adaptability 


‘The rapidity with which the fame of the Herefords 
has spread all over the world is proof, indeed, of their 
adaptability to various conditions. This is, above all, 
the outstanding characteristic, and largely respon- 
sible for the popularity and distribution of the breed. 
We find them being operated successfully from sea- 
level under tropical conditions to timber-line in our 
rugged mountain ranges, from the semi-desert ranges 
of the Southwest to conditions of intensive produc- 
tion of the Corn Belt states, through extremes and 
variations of climate and altitude; then, coming into 
the feed-lot, and because of their adaptability and 
docile disposition, putting on gains as cheap or 
cheaper than any, and carrying a carcass into the 
cooler that averages with the best in quality of meat 
and dressing percentage. 


It is only reasonable to expect that the breed 
which had the ability to adapt itself to and thrive 
under actual range conditions, as found throughout 
the western United States and a large part of Mexico, 
would eventually dominate this section. By crossing 
registered Hereford bulls on native cows, the hardy, 
thrifty qualities of the native cows are not only 
retained, but possibly more strongly established, and 
the progeny will carry to a surprisingly marked de- 
gree the desirable qualities of the sire. By the use 
of registered sires, marked results are accomplished 
in the first cross, and in two or three generations—a 
matter of only a few years—a herd of fair to good 
quality cattle can be developed. 
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Prolificacy 


The Hereford cow is a prolific animal, producing 
and raising a larger calf crop under more severe con- 
ditions than any other beef cattle. There are numer- 
ous instances on the records of the Hereford Associa- 
tion of nineteen- and twenty-year-old purebred cows 
producing calves. Criticism is sometimes directed 
against the breed, stating that the Hereford cow does 
not yield enough milk. The farmer does not raise 
hogs for the milk they produce; neither are Here- 
fords raised for their milk. But the white-faced cows 
raise more calves—and their calves, when marketed, 
bring larger returns—than the supposedly heavier- 
milking cows; so that better results are obtained, 
even if the milk production apparently is less. Re- 
member, it is results which count! 


Prepotency 


The prepotency of the Hereford is unquestioned. 
It makes no difference what the breeding (or lack of 
breeding) of the cows upon which the Hereford bull 
is crossed, the resulting calves bear the white face— 
the quality mark of beef cattle. Long experience has 
proved that, in herds where equal numbers of bulls 
of the various breeds are turned loose in the pasture 
with the cow herd, the calf crop produced carries a 
larger percentage of white faces than of any other. 


Profitability 


Hereford breeders, appreciating the qualities of 
their cattle, have always taken advantage of the 
opportunity of exhibiting their early-maturing, fin- 
ished calves at fairs and stock shows. Practical cattle- 
men without prejudice were quick to see the advan- 
tage of the Hereford in reducing the cost of produc- 
tion through the making of more economical use of 
feed, and its ability to put on a marketable finish 
at an earlier age. | The inherent early maturity and 
beef-making qualities of the Hereford, combined with 
the constitutional vigor and ability to withstand the 
hardships incidental to the severe conditions preva- 
lent upon the open ranges, attracted the attention of 
progressive cattlemen to the breed as being the means 
by which the changing economic conditions of the 
cattle business might be successfully controlled. That 
the Hereford has not failed to do its part is best indi- 
cated by the fact that conservative authorities have 
estimated that over 90 per cent of the cattle raised in 
the West and Southwest—the beef-cattle breeding- 
grounds of the United States—are Herefords, or their 
progeny. 

Association Headquarters 


The rapid growth of the American Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, increasing volume of business, 
and necessity of providing a safe, permanent reposi- 
tory for the records influenced the directing spirits of 
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the organization to erect a home in 1920 for the exclu- 
sive use of the association. A fireproof structure, 
simple in design, but magnificent in architecture, 
practical in use, and very conveniently located, now 
provides well-appointed administrative offices, ample 
space for the safekeeping of records, and a luxuri- 
ous clubroom for the use of members. This striking 
building, almost in the very heart of Kansas City, 
Missouri, is a permanent advertisement for the breed, 
and a beautiful monument to the Hereford breeders’ 
eminent place in the advancement of American 
agriculture. 


HEREFORD WINNINGS IN INTER-BREED 
CONTESTS 


Following is a list of the most important winnings made 
by Herefords in Inter-Breed Contests in 1930: 


Reserve Champion Individual Fat Steer—Ogden, Utah. Won 
by Idaho Agricultural College. 

Reserve Champion Individual Fat Steer—Denver. Won by 
Colorado Agricultural College. This steer won Sweep- 
stake Prize in Carcass Show. 

Grand Champion and Reserve Grand Champion Car-Lot 
Breeding Bulls—Denver. Won by Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo. This makes five successive years 
that Hereford bulls bred by this firm have been Grand 
Champions. 

Grand Champion Car-Lot Feeders—Denver. Won by Matador 
Land and Cattle Company, Denver. 

Kansas Beef-Production Contest—Won by Bruce Saunders, 
Holton, Kan. First five places were won by Herefords. 

Grand Champion Individual Steer—Fort Worth, Tex. Won 
by Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Grand Champion Club Steer—Fort Worth. Won by Jimmie 
McManus, San Angelo, Tex. 

Missouri Beef-Production Contest—Won by C. C. Speck, 
Grundy County, Mo. Third and Fourth Prizes were 
Herefords. 

Grand Champion Car-Lot Breeding Bulls—Fort Worth. Won 
by Wyoming Hereford Ranch. 

Reserve Champion Car-Lot Breeding Bulls—Fort Worth. 
Won by R. V. Colbert & Son, Stamford, Tex. 

Grand Champion Individual Steer—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Won by Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Grand Champion Vocational Agriculture and 4-H Club—Mis- 
souri State Fair. Won by Joe J. Raker, Magnolia, Mo. 

Champion Group of Five Steers, One County—-Iowa State 
Fair. Won by Marshall County. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Individual Fat Steer—Kansas Free 
Fair. Won by Carl Davey, Huron, Kan. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer—South Dakota. Won by 
Earl Sunantel, Wolsey, S. D. 

Minnesota Beef-Production Contest—Won the fifth successive 
year by Herefords. Seven of eight places were won by 
Herefords. 

Grand Champion Individual Fat Steer—Mid-West Vocational 
Agriculture Show, Kansas City, Mo. Won by Lee E 
Lale, Odessa, Mo. 

Grand Champion Individual Fat Steer—Ak-Sar-Ben Show, 
Omaha. Won by R. P. Lamont, Jr., Larkspur, Colo. 

Grand Champion Club Steer—Ak-Sar-Ben. Won by Wayne 
Tyler, Union, Ia. 

Grand Champion Car-Lot Fat Steers—Ak-Sar-Ben. Won by 
Dan D. Casement, Manhattan, Kan. 

Grand Champion Car-Lot Feeder Cattle—Ak-Sar-Ben. Won 
by Fred DeBerard, Kremmling, Colo. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer—Kansas National, Wichita. 
Won by Carl Davey, Huron, Kan. The Reserve Grand 
Champion was also a Hereford. Won by Jay Williams, 
Burden, Kan. 

Grand Champion Car-Lot Fat Cattle—American Royal. Won 
by Dan D. Casement. 
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Grand Champion Car-Lot Feeders—American Royal. Won by 
W. B. Mitchell, Marfa, Tex. 

Grand Champion Individual Fat Steer—Vocational Agricul- 
ture and 4-H Club Division. Won by Irus Sauders, Sa- 
betha, Kan. 


Grand Champion Car-Lot Fat Cattle—Los Angeles. Won by 
Dan D. Casement. 

Grand. Champion Individual Steer—Los Angeles. Won by 
Baldwin Ranch, Pleasanton, Cal. 

Grand Champion Individual Steer—Producers’ Show, St. 
Louis. Won by E. S. Matteson, Jr., Paris, Mo. 

Champion Steer under Year—International, Chicago. Won 
by Hillandale Farms, Muscatine, Ia. 


MIZPAH-PUMPKIN CREEK GRAZING DISTRICT 


HIS DISTRICT IS COMPOSED OF 95,000 ACRES, 

lying between Mizpah and Pumpkin Creeks, southeast of 
Miles City, Montana, in Custer County. The organization of 
the district was conceived at a meeting in Miles City on June 
16, 1926, attended by prominent stockmen of the county. It 
was agreed that the outstanding need was better control of 
grazing land, based on long-term leases or purchase at prices 
determined by production. The land is made up of sixty-eight 
sections of railroad land, eighteen sections privately owned, 
and fifty-three sections of government land. Up to 1926 it 
had been free range, but it was overstocked and becoming 
permanently lowered in carrying capacity. 

The first meeting of interested stockmen was held at Beebe 
the following month. Nineteen men present there organized 
the Mizpah-Pumpkin Creek Grazing Association. The plan 
was to control the 95,000 acres under a ten-year lease, and 
manage the district under practically the same regulations as 
those used for grazing the national forests. One outstanding 
obstacle was the leasing of government land. Congressman 
Scott Leavitt, of Great Falls, was called upon to support the 
plan, and, after personal investigation, in 1928 secured con- 
gressional authorization of the ten-year lease on government 
land for the purpose of demonstrating profitable methods of 
range control. 

The grazing season of 1929 was the first year of opera- 
tion, although fencing was not completed until that fall. The 
directors of the association had many details to work out, and 
many meetings were held. Terms of lease; number of cattle 
to be allowed ‘on the range; number permitted for each stock- 
man; boundaries; exchange of government and state lands, 
amounting to ten sections; arrangements with the Department 
of the Interior, which represented the government land; and 
deciding on who could be permittees—all this took much time 
and careful work. The heavy end of this work fell on the 
officers—all stockmen who had their own ranches to look after 
—and especially the secretary, Nic Monte, who put in many 
days and nights to accomplish the final results. The Forest 
Service assisted greatly with maps, a survey to determine the 
carrying capacity, and the formulation of grazing rules to fit 
the conditions. 

The stockmen are managing this range and administering 
their own regulations. They have increased greatly the value 
of their home ranches, because range which can be controlled, 
and protection, are assured for at least ten years. Stock 
water can be developed by building reservoirs and opening up 
springs, without danger of tramp sheepmen or outside stock 
appropriating the range. 

The fees are $1.25 per head. Leases and fencing are paid 
for, and $700 has been spent on exterminating prairie-dogs. 
It took eighteen and a half miles of fence to inclose the dis- 
trict, in addition to stockmen’s fences already built. Permanent 
fencing has been done. A rider is employed to look after the 
fence and keep out stray stock. 
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In the fall of 1929, over 400 head of stray horses were 
rounded up and disposed of, to the great benefit of the range. 
This took days of hard riding, which was done co-operatively 
by the members. In 1931, the poisoning of prairie-dogs will 
be completed, at a cost of $200. This range-improvement work, 
with a strict control on numbers of cattle allowed on the range, 
will each year increase the carrying capacity and improve the 
quality of the cattle produced. 

The association now has seventeen members. A carload 
of high-class Hereford range bulls was purchased from the 
Castle Mountain Cattle Company, at White Sulphur Springs, 
in the fall of 1930. These bulls are from the original A, B. 
Cook stock, and will bring about uniformity of product, so 
that feeder cattle from the Mizpah-Pumpkin Creek range will 
be in demand by Corn Belt feeders. 

This is an outstanding example of how stockmen can help 
themselves, and proves that they are capable of managing 
their own business. 


GOVERNMENT LIVE-STOCK ESTIMATE 


ATTLE AND SHEEP INCREASED DURING THE PAST 
C year, and hogs, horses, and mules decreased, according to 
the estimate of the Department of Agriculture, issued late last 
month. The number of milk-cows and yearling heifers kept 
for milk likewise increased, but there was a reduction in calves 
being saved for milking. 

The following figures of live stock on farms and ranches 
in the United States on January 1, 1931, as compared with the 
same date in 1930, are furnished by the government: 


Jan. 1, 1931 Jan. 1, 1930 
WD  csekoidkowiae eee 12,803,000 13,364,000 
ccc eth cuR 5,131,000 5,279,000 
Cattle— 
Total number .............. 58,955,000 57,978,000 
MK=COWS: «.....2-.0c000-ca2-0 22,975,000 22,443,000 
BNO sek oe ee 52,323,000 53,238,000 
| ee ee eee 51,911,000 50,503,000 


The data for 1930 have been “revised,” which probably 
means that they have been brought into closer conformity with 
the census reports, as far as these have been made public. 
Unrevised figures for 1930, as given out last year, were 57,- 
967,000 cattle (of which 22,499,000 were dairy cows) , 52,600,000 
hogs, and 48,913,000 sheep. We shall now await complete 
returns from the census, to see how closely the estimates tally 
with the actual count. 

There was a severe drop in values of all classes of live 
stock in 1930. As of January 1, 1931, the total valuation was 
computed to be $4,366,447,000, compared with $5,887,964,000 
the previous year. Total value was the lowest since 1912. 
Horses were valued at $61.36 per head (as against $70.69 in 
1930) ; mules, at $68.60 ($82.97); cattle, at $39.71 ($57.30) ; 
milk-cows, at $57.57 ($83.43); hogs, at $11.66 ($13.76); and 
sheep, at $5.35 ($8.92). 


LAMONT AGAIN HEADS HEREFORD 
BREEDERS 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
Herefcrd Breeders’ Association in Denver last month, R. 
P. Lamont, Jr., of Larkspur, Colorado, was again elected pres- 
ident, and John E. Painter, of Roggen, Colorado, secretary. 
Largely through the activities of Mr. Lamont, a new sales 
pavilion has been erected on the grounds of the National West- 
ern Stock Show at the Denver stock-yards, used for the first 
time this year. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT 


ENRY G. BOICE WAS BORN IN INDE- 

pendence, Missouri, February 26, 1893. 

He started work on the Two-Circle 

Ranch, which is located on the Cimarron River, 
Kansas. 

In 1905 his father, Henry S. Boice, was 
made general manager of the Xit Ranch in 
Texas, and the family moved to Channing in 
that state. When not in school, the boy worked 
on the Xit ranges. 

In 1909 the family moved to Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. That summer Henry Jr. did his first 
cow work on the ranches of the Chiricahua Cat- 
tle Company in Arizona, his father having 
become general manager of that concern. From 
that time until 1916 he spent his winters at 
school in Los Angeles and his summers on the 
ranches in Arizona. In 1916 he became assist- 
ant to his father in the management of the 
Chiricahua properties. On the death of his 
father, in 1919, he became president and gen- 
eral manager, and has retained that position 
ever since, giving the major part of his time 
to the affairs of the company. 


In 1921 he became president of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association, in which position 
he continued until February, 1927. 


The Chiricahua Ranches Company, successor 
of the Chiricahua Cattle Company, is the largest 
cattle company in Arizona, as well as one of the 
oldest in the Southwest. It ranges cattle on the 
Indian reservations and the national forests, in 
addition to state land and land which it owns in 
fee. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT SEATTLE 
CONVENTION 


(EpitTor’s ‘Note.—The following, slightly shortened, is 
the address delivered by Acting President Henry G. Boice at 
the opening session of the thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the American National Live Stock Association in Seattle, 
Washington, January 28, 1931.) 


T WOULD BE TRITE INDEED TO SAY THAT 1930 
passes into limbo without any mourners. The year 
played no favorites, striking with a relentless hand at the 
value of practically every commodity. From November, 1929, 
to November, 1930, there was a decline of 14 points in the 
value of all commodities, with a decline of 21.8 points in farm 
products alone. Calves declined 34.5 points; fair to good 
cows, 87.9 points; good to choice cows, 33.3 points; fair to 
good steers, 26.4 points; and good to choice steers, 25 points. 
From this it will be noted that cattle declined more than 

the general farm average, and the general farm average more 
than the all-commodity average, which practically places us at 
the bottom of the heap. It must be admitted, however, that 





the price of cattle was on a fairly high plane a year ago, with 
the price trend downward, and that, if the disastrous price 
slump which struck every commodity last year had caught 
cattle at a different point in the price-cycle, the break would 
not have been so pronounced, For instance, hogs, caught at 
the ebb in the price-cycle, declined only slightly more than 3 
points in the period under discussion, while lambs, caught at 
a relatively high point in the cycle, and with the trend down- 
ward, declined 35.4 points—considerably more than steers. 

The average price on good to choice steers, Chicago, 
declined from $12.688 in November, 1929, to $10.313 in Novem- 
ber, 1930; on fair to good steers, from $11.156 to $8.844; on 
good to choice cows, from $7.875 to $5.719; and on calves, 
from $13.688 to $9.50. Hogs declined from $9.269 to $8.863, 
and western lambs from $11.969 to $7.125. 


Purchasing Power of Dollar 


Under such conditions, the purchasing power of the 
standard dollar has expanded rapidly. Using 1926 as the base, 
in November, 1929, the dollar would purchase $1.08 of non- 
agricultural commodities; in October, 1930, $1,208; and in 
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‘November, 1930, $1.236—a gross spread of 15.6 cents. Of live 
stock and poultry the dollar would purchase $1.067 in Novem- 
ber, 1929; $1.214 in October, 1930; and $1.287. in November, 
1930—a gross spread of 22 cents. Of meats the dollar would 
purchase $0.976 in November, 1929; $1.034 in October, 1930; 
and $1.094 in November, 1930—a gross spread of 11.8 cents. 
This again illustrates the disadvantage to the live-stock pro- 
ducer in the present situation, and also shows that meat has 
not cheapened in proportion to live stock. 


To turn the picture around and consider the relative buy- 
ing power of the farm and live-stock dollar, based on going 
values for agricultural products, compared with the pre-war 
period, 1910 to 1914, we find that in December, 1929, the farm 
dollar would purchase 87 cents worth of the commodities 
which the farmer has to buy, while in December, 1930, it would 
purchase only 66 cents worth of the same commodities. The 
live-stock dollar in December, 1929, would purchase 92 cents 
worth of these commodities, while in December, 1930, it would 
purchase only 76 cents worth. 


And yet we have the courage to say that it might have 
been worse. During the dark days of late July and early 
August, with large areas of the feeding-grounds under the 
heavy hand of drought, there seemed to be literally no market 
for our feeder animals. The breaking of the drought, greater 
feed supplies than earlier thought possible, the conversion of 
wheat to animal-feed use, the continued lowering of values for 
feed grains in spite of the short crop, and—last but not least— 
the determination of shippers not to flood the market, all 
helped to bring about a reaction in price that at least mate- 
rially reduced the losses threatened. The Executive Committee 
of this association, at a meeting held in Denver early in 
August, urged that shipments be strung out so as to relieve 
congestion threatened at the markets. 


Business Recovery 


Much as we should like to see an immediate return to 
vrosperous conditions, making possible a substantial advance 
in the price of farm products to erase the disparity before 
mentioned, it is becoming more and more apparent that 
rehabilitation will be slow. - While, fortunately, there are 
some signs of improved conditions, Chairman Woods, of the 
Federal Unemployment Commission, stated recently before a 
congressional committee that there are between four and five 
million people out of work, and that the peak of unemploy- 
ment would be reached in the next few weeks. 


There are still many factors retarding this recovery. A 
great deal has been said in recent months about the necessity 
‘ of maintaining labor’s buying power, but what about agricul- 
ture’s buying power? It must be obvious that the average 
decline in farm products of 21.8 points, as compared with 14 
points in all commodities, including farm products, aggravates 
an already bad situation. You cannot continue to reduce the 
value of the farm and live-stock dollar without reflecting it 
into industrial affairs. Unless there is an advance in the value 
of farm commodities, there must be a reduction in the price 
of the things the farmer and live-stock man has to buy, in 
line with his reduced buying power. 

Contrasting the situation of agriculture with that of 
union labor, the latest figure available shows the index num- 
ber of union wages per hour to be 260.6 in 1928 and 262.1 in 
1929, compared with the year 1913 as 100. 


Production 


Just what effect these unsettled conditions have had on 
our cattle population is hard to say. On January 1, 1930, the 


number of cattle in the United States, according to the esti- 
mate of the Department of Agriculture, showed an increase 
of 1,500,000 over January 1, 1929, the total being 57,967,000, 
or more than 13,000,000 under the peak of January 1, 1918. 
These figures may be materially modified when the actual 
census figures of 1930 shortly become available. In the same 
period, dairy cattle declined only about 800,000 head, so that 
we have had a constantly increasing percentage of dairy ani- 
mals. [According to the estimate of the Department of Agri- 
culture, issued since this address was delivered, the number 
of all cattle on January 1, 1931, was 58,955,000, or 988,000 
more than the previous year. Dairy cows had increased from 
22,499,000 to 22,975,000, or 476,000 head.—Eb.] 


In the West, during the shipping season just completed, 
more than the normal number of calves were marketed, and 
less than the normal number of aged cattle, except in limited 
areas affected by dry weather, where the marketing of all 
classes was heavier than usual. 


Total federally inspected slaughter of cattle during 1930 
was 8,171,000 head, against 8,324,000 in 1929; that of calves, 
4,595,000 in 1930, against 4,488,000 in 1929; calves bringing a 
relatively higher price, and hence being marketed more freely. 
The smaller slaughtering, and a somewhat reduced number of 
animals on feed in the Corn Belt, would indicate a further 
increase in total numbers on hand January 1, 1931. A small 
increase in production may be readily absorbed, as even under 
present conditions there appears to be no surplus. We can- 
not, however, expect much improvement in the demand until 
industrial conditions are improved, and with large supplies 
of poultry, eggs, and butter flooding the market at low prices. 
We must also reckon with increased supplies of veal, and 
canner and cutter cows, from the dairy herds. Recently the 
Dairy Advisory Committee recommended at least a 10 per cent 
reduction in all dairy herds through the culling of old cows 
and a heavier marketing of veal calves, and these by-products 
of the dairy industry have a serious effect on the market for 
our principal product—beef. According to James E. Poole, of 
Chicago, market observer extraordinary, the culling of dairy 
herds substantially increased slaughter and beef supply in 
1930, this being particularly noticeable during the latter half 
of the year, with a constantly glutted and demoralized 
butcher-cow and canner market. No doubt, with the stimulus 
of the recent action by the Advisory Board, the culling 
process will be intensified in 1931. The tuberculosis-eradica- 
tion campaign has a similar effect. This tremendous project 
has been pressed vigorously, but still there is much ground 
left to cover. 


The Marketing Problem 


The year just passed has witnessed substantial changes 
in the marketing of live stock. Under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, two large co-operative market- 
ing associations have been established in the range territory— 
the first, the Texas Live Stock Marketing Association, in the 
formation of which many of our prominent members took a 
leading art, and to which they are now giving their active 
support; the second, the Intermountain Live Stock Marketing 
Association, serving six of the states in that territory, with 
headquarters at Denver. The formation of this latter agency 
likewise had the hearty indorsement of many of our members, 
and our secretary, in response to inquiries for help in organiz- 
ing, called the first meeting. In addition, the Western Cattle 
Marketing Association, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
has extended its activities into Utah and has added many new 
members in the states previously served. We welcome these 
important accretions to our marketing facilities. It has 
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always been the. policy of this association to do everything 
possible to insure a broad market outlet for our product, and 
our energies will continue to be devoted to that end. 


The three organizations are member units of the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association, whose headquarters are at 
Chicago. This central office, with agencies at each of the 
principal markets, as well as in the range country, is to fur- 
nish market information and correlate the activities of the 
different member units. This is live stock’s greatest experi- 
ment in co-operative marketing. We urge that it be given a 
fair trial. No other way hag been found to exercise any real 
control over the marketing of our product. 


In C. B. Denman, live-stock representative on the Federal 
Farm Board, the industry has a friend in official Washington 
circles such as we have never had before. He is a practical 
live-stock man himself, and is thoroughly alive to the needs 
of both producer and feeder. 


Credit Facilities 


In connection with the setting-up of these marketing asso- 
ciations, credit corporations are being established as a means 
of insuring, not only ample finance for the industry, but a 
further help in controlling shipments to the market. Pro- 
ducer-owned and producer-controlled marketing and credit 
facilities have never before been available over large sections 
of our range country. They are now yours for the asking. 
During the interval pending the functioning of these credit 
corporations, the Federal Farm Board has advanced large 
sums of money through the National Feeder and Finance Cor- 
poration—a subsidiary of the National Live Stock Marketing 
Association; and this has been a substantial help in providing 
an outlet for feeder animals during recent months, when 
many banks in the Corn Belt were unable to extend the usual 
line of credit to feeders. 

These credit facilities, augmenting the existing private 
agencies discounting through the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks and the regular banking facilities, insure more adequate 
financing than the industry has ever before enjoyed; but, for- 
tunately, the emphasis is placed on better marketing credits, 
and not on increased production. 


Distribution 


It is only in recent years that we have come to realize 
how much the proper distribution of our product means in the 
loss-and-gain column of every producer. While much improve- 
ment can be expected as a more orderly system of marketing 
is developed, full success cannot be obtained until we have a 
system of retailing which is more responsive to the fluctuations 
of the market, and which thus helps make a quick clearance 
possible in times of oversupply. 

We have had an increasing spread between wholesale and 
retail prices of beef during the last ten years, and at times 
distressing losses to producers due to failure of retail prices 
to follow sharp declines in the market. It was in the hope of 
reducing this spread that, led by this association, stockmen 
universally recommended modification of the Packers’ Consent 
Decree, and it is our hope that the measure of relief recently 
granted from the original terms of the decree, allowing the 
“big four” packers to handle and distribute all food commod- 
ities at wholesale, will be at once reflected to our benefit and 
to the benefit of the consumer. 


This association has long maintained that the stock-yards 
at central markets should not be owned by the packers, but 
should be neutral trading-ground. We so advocated in the 
brief filed with the court in the recent hearing, and it is 
gratifying to note that our position is upheld in the decision. 
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Chain Meat Stores 


The rapid strides taken by chain stores into the business 
of meat-retailing make them a factor of major importance. 
We trust that experience will soon lead them to feature good 
beef as a food that needs no selling pressure except a reason- 
able price. In this way they will be co-operating with the many 
live-stock organizations, agricultural colleges, and other agen- 
cies which have for years preached improving the quality of 
the live stock produced. Emphasis placed on inferior quality, 
even at a commensurate price, is diametrically opposed to this 
long-planned campaign of producer organizations. 


National Live Stock and Meat Board 


It is a matter of deep regret that another year has rolled 
by without more adequate financing being provided for this 
very necessary agency of the live-stock industry. However, 
progress has been made in paving the way for the assess- 
ment of 25 cents per car, as compared with the present 
assessment of 5 cents per car, and it is hoped that it will 
be put into effect soon. The expansion of the beef-demonstra- 
tion work, as well as other important activities, is dependent 
upon this increase. The Institute of American Meat Packers 
has recommended to its members that they match the assess- 
ment whenever arrangements can be made for country-wide 
application. The National Live Stock Exchange is ready to 
put it into effect, but the co-operative agencies, busy with 
crganization plans, have delayed giving it their approval. We 
urge speedy action on their part as the final step necessary. 


[To be concluded in March number] 


THE SEATTLE CONVENTION 


EATTLE WAS HOST TO THE STOCK-GROWERS OF 

the West this year. For the first time in its history, the 
American National Live Stock Association had moved its con- 
vention into the remote northwestern corner of the country. 
The object was to make the people of Washington and adjoin- 
ing states better acquainted with the organization and the men 
who conduct its affairs—to give them a clearer insight than 
they have had in the past into what it stands for and the 
things it has accomplished for the welfare of the industry as 
a whole. A large number of representative stockmen from 
that section had taken advantage of the opportunity. It is 
hoped that from this broadened view, and the personal con- 
tacts made, mutual good may flow. 


The metropolis of the Northwest has much to appeal to 
the visitor. The progressive and hospitable spirit of its citi- 
zens, its humming industries, its picturesque surroundings, 
combine with its delightful climate, genial even in mid-winter, 
to attract and inspire the traveler. The guests were quickly 
made to feel at home. Much was done by the local committees 
on arrangements, as well as the officials of the city and the 
management of the Olympic Hotel, where headquarters were 
established, to make their stay enjoyable. Especially memo- 
rable was the trip to the government Navy Yard at Bremerton. 


The Officers 


Owing to the death during the year of President Victor 
Culberson and Vice-President William Pollman, successors to 
these two men had to be chosen. For the presidency was 
named First Vice-President Henry G. Boice, of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, who presided at the meeting; Charles D. Carey, of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, advancing to the position of first vice- 
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president. J. M. West, of Houston, Texas, and A. R. Modisett, 
of Rushville, Nebraska, were elected to fill the two vacant 
places among the vice-presidents. All the other incumbents 
were continued. The present list of officers is as follows: 


President—Henry G. Boice, Phoenix, Ariz. 
First Vice-President—Charles D. Carey, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Second Vice-Presidents— 

George Russell, Jr., Elko, Nev. 

Hubbard Russell, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Charles E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo. 

J. M. West, Houston, Tex. 

A. R. Modisett, Rushville, Neb. 
Secretary-Treasurer—F. E. Mollin, Denver, Colo. 
Assistamt Secretary—Josephine Ripley, Denver, Colo. 
Traffic Counsel—Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz. 


The Addresses 


The thirty-fourth annual convention was called to order 
by acting President Boice at 9:30 o’clock on the morning of 
January 28. Rev. Mark A. Matthews delivered the invocation. 
Addresses of welcome were spoken by Frank Edwards, mayor 
of Seattle; King Dykeman, president of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, and E. F. Banker, president of the Washington 
State Cattle Raisers’ Association. Vice-President Hubbard 
Russell responded. Then followed a eulogy of the late Presi- 
dent Culberson, by T. E. Mitchell, of Albert, New Mexico, and 
one of Mr. Pollman, by William Duby, secretary of the Cattle 
and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon. After this, Mr. 
Boice delivered the president’s annual address, which is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. The forenoon session closed 
with a talk on “Some Newer Phases of Animal Husbandry 
Research,” by E. W. Sheets, chief of the Division of Animal 
Husbandry, Washington, D. C. 

In the afternoon a recess was taken, members going on an 
excursion to the Navy Yard. 

The second day opened with a paper on “Marketing in 
the Pacific Northwest,” by R. L. Clark, secretary of the Port- 
land, Oregon, Live Stock Exchange. C. B. Denman, represent- 
ing the live-stock industry on the Federal Farm Board, dis- 
cussed the policies and achievements of that organization. 
“Wild-Life Management” was the title of a speech by S. P. 
Locke, of the Bureau of Biological Survey, Ogden, Utah. 


The subject of “The Retailer and the Meat Industry” was 
presented in the afternoon by I. W. Ringer, of the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers, Seattle, who was followed 
by ex-Senator R. N. Stanfield, of Oregon, speaking on “Our 
National Forests and the Public Domain.” E. F. Forbes, presi- 
dent of the Western Cattle Marketing Association, San Fran- 
cisco, closed the day’s proceedings with an account of the 
“Progress in Co-operative Marketing.” 

The last day’s activities were introduced by an address on 
“Live-Stock Problems in the Northwest,” by H. Hackedorn, 
head of the Animal Husbandry Department of Washington 
State College, Pullman. Homer R. Davison, vice-president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, Chicago, dealt with the 
subject of “Live-Stock Loss Prevention Work.” E. N. Kava- 
nagh, assistant regional forester, Portland, Oregon, told of 
“Range Management in the Northwest.” The last speaker on 
the program was O. M. Plummer, general manager of the 
Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, Portland, who 
discussed “The National Live Stock and Meat Board and the 
Beef-Demonstration Campaign.” 


The Resolutions 


Meanwhile the Resolutions Committee, of which George 
A. Clough, of San Francisco, was acting as chairman for the 
sixth successive year, had been at work. On the afternoon of 


January 30 it brought in a batch, which, after some little dis- 
cussion, were adopted. They follow: 


1. Tariff on Hides—Urging that fight for adequate tariff 
on hides be continued; 

2. Oleomargarine—Calling upon Congress to impose sub- 
stantial tax on imported vegetable fats for use in manufacture 
of oleomargarine, and to remove tax on product made from 
animal fats; 

3. Use of Home Products—Asking modification of present 
law so as to provide that only home products be purchased by 
government departments; 

4. Section 15-a—Demanding repeal of section 15-a of 
Interstate Commerce Act, restoring rights of producers and 
shippers, and authority of state commissions with respect to 
railroad rates and rules: 

5. Long-Haul Routes—Appealing to Congress to amend 
paragraph (4) of section 15 of Interstate Commerce Act so as 
to prevent long-haul provision from being applied to inter- 
mediate carriers; 

6. Statute of Limitations—Requesting that statute of 
limitations for beginning actions at law against transporta- 
tion companies for recovery of shortages should not be less 
than two years; 

7. Federal Farm Board—Indorsing action of Federal 
Farm Board in establishing co-operative marketing system; 

8. Exports and Imports—Requesting Secretary of Agri- 
culture to publish monthly information relating to exports and 
imports of meats, meat animals, and animal products; 

9. National Live Stock and Meat Board—Urging all mar- 
ket agencies to take speedy action toward collection of 25 cents 
per car for support of work of National Live Stock and Meat 
Board; 

10. Grading of Beef—-Congratulating Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and National Live Stock and Meat Board on 
success of government grading and stamping of beef, and urg- 
ing extension of service; 

11. Palatability of Meat—Thanking government and co- 
operating agencies for exhaustive research being conducted 
into factors influencing quality and palatability of meat; 

12. Hearings under Packers and Stock-Yards Act—Pro- 
testing against delays in holding hearings and rendering deci- 
sions in commission, yardage, and feed charge cases; 

13. Feed Charges—Asking all stock-yard companies to 
reduce feed charges to lowest basis possible; 

14. Testing for Tuberculosis—Protesting against pro- 
posed plan of testing feeder cattle from range herds for tuber- 
culosis previous to shipping into accredited areas; 

15. Scabies—Urging that no cattle be imported from dis- 
tricts known to be infected with scabies unless previously 
dipped to eradicate disease; 

16. Anaplasmosis—Requesting Department of Agricul- 
ture, in co-operation with state agencies, to hasten investiga- 
tions into cause and remedy for anaplasmosis and ailment at- 
tacking eyes of cattle; 

17. Live-Stock Loss Prevention—Favoring formation of 
national organization for prevention of losses resulting from 
carelessness in transportation of live stock; 

18. Predatory Animals—Indorsing ten-year program for 
control of predatory animals and obnoxious rodents, and urg- 
ing Congress immediately to pass necessary legislation; 

19. National Parks—Opposing creation of new national 
parks, or additions to existing parks, in West; 

20. Experiment Station at Miles City—Indorsing work 
of Range Live Stock Experiment Station at Miles City, Mon- 
tana, and urging that association appoint advisory board; 

21. The Producer—Urging that each individual member 
of state associations subscribe to THE PRODUCER; 

22. Death of President Culberson—Expressing sorrow at 
death of President Victor Culberson; 

23. Death of Vice-President Pollman—Expressing regret 
at passing of Vice-President William Pollman; 

24. Death of Mr. Crosson—Expressing regret at death 
of Thomas C. Crosson, member of Executive Committee; 

25. Thanks—Thanking city of Seattle, its people and offi- 
cials, local committees and organizations, state associations of 
Washington and Oregon, and many individuals who contributed 
to make convention a success. 


The last act of the convention was selection of the next 
meeting-place. Several invitations were received. The vote 
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favored the historic city of San Antonio, Texas, which conse- 
quently will entertain the thirty-fifth convention of the asso- 
ciation at a date, some time early in 1932, to be determined by 
the Executive Committee. 


CONVENTION OF COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


Y HOLDING ITS ANNUAL WINTER SESSION IN 

Denver during stock-show week, the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ ‘Association makes sure of its attend- 
ance. As a further means of drawing a crowd, this year the 
convention was transferred to the stock-yards. Moreover, the 
weather man favored it by his especial good-will. 

The meeting was called to order on the morning of Jan- 
uary 23 by President Wilbur L. Curtis, who was followed by 
B. F. Davis, manager-secretary, and J. H. Neal, treasurer, 
submitting their reports. Among the subjects discussed were 
the question of financing the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, transportation, taxation, orderly marketing, larceny of 
live stock, the proposed herd law, and grazing on public lands. 


Resolutions adopted had the following purport: 


Urging enactment of state income-tax law, opposing 
increases in tax levies unless funds are derived from fources 
other than general property tax, and favoring participation by 
federal government in cost of rural education; 

Indorsing work of National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
and pledging support of association to any nation-wide plan 
agreed upon for financing its activities; 

Appreciating co-operation of commission firms in collect- 
ing assessment for National Live Stock and Meat Board; 

Appreciating added stock-car service furnished by rail- 
roads during past season; 

Thanking forest officers of state for favorable action on 
cattlemen’s request for increased grazing permits for season of 
1931 as‘a drought-relief measure; 

Demanding that, in fixing grazing fees on national forests 
for 1931, consideration be given to reduced value of live stock 
and its products, and that charges be lowered to basis estab- 
lished for year 1928; 

Advocating that national-forest permittees be given oppor- 
tunity to be heard on all new policies and regulations involving 
their interests, and that an effort be made by forest officers to 
eonfine all classes of live stock grazing on forests to their 
allotted districts; 

Asking that valuations on grazing lands and live stock for 
taxation purposes for 1931 be reduced in line with decline in 
cash values; 

Protesting against bills introduced in Colorado Legislature 
for placing prohibitive tax upon manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine, as detrimental to live-stock producers. 


In the election of officers, on January 24, all the present 
incumbents were continued for another term: W. L. Curtis. of 
Gunnison, president; Field Bohart, of Colorado Springs, vice- 
president; J. H. Neal, of Denver, treasurer; and Dr. B. F. 
Davis, of Denver, secretary and manager. 


It was decided to hold the midsummer meeting at Monte 
Vista, at a date to be fixed later. 


THE NEVADA CONVENTION 


HE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
Nevada Land and Live Stock Association was held at 
Reno January 19 and 20, with a large attendance from all the 
stock-raising sections of the state. As was to be expected, the 
public-land question formed the principal topic of discussion. 
The main features of the recommendations tentatively 
agreed upon by the Public Land Commission were explained 
by George W. Malone, Nevada’s member on that body, who 
presented the three alternative plans of the coming report. 
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These were: (1) cession of the public domain to any state 
making a request therefor through its legislature; (2) placing 
of the public lands in federal reservations, to be administered 
for the purpose to which their resources are best suited; and 
(3) recognition by the federal government of laws enacted by 
the states for the use of the lands. These propositions, Mr. 
Malone thought, were broad enough to cover the peculiar con- 
ditions of any state. 

A draft of a new state range law was placed before the 
meeting by Secretary Metcalf. The law would protect the 
customary grazing practices on the public domain and confirm 
the occupancy of any established user, providing penalties for 
violation of its provisions. 

E. H. Thomas, chief appraiser of the Federal] Land Bank 
of Berkeley, California, discussed the rules of that bank which 
operated against accepting, as security for loans, Nevada 
stock-raising properties dependent upon the use of publicly 
owned ranges. C. R. Townsend, district extension agent, Ely, 
spoke on the range problem as it affected the eastern parts of 
the state. J. W. Wilson, district extension agent, Elko, dwelt 
upon the desirability of legislation which would make it pos- 
sible for the small rancher in community settlements to protect 
his use of the public range. C. W. Creel, director of the Nevada 
Agricultural Extension Division, voiced the demand for some 
definite regulations respecting range use. James E. Gurr, of 
Austin, pointed out the need of providing for ground and 
watershed cover protection, public recreation, game conser- 
vation, and similar public uses. F. E. Bush, of Cedarville, 
California, stated that the state range law, as outlined, in 
his opinion was a step in the right direction. 

A resolution was adopted to the effect that, in the absence 
of any other plan for settlement of the public-land problem 
by the various states, state laws designed to solve range-use 
difficulties should be recognized by the federal government. As 
a fundamental principle in working out a sound range policy 
for Nevada, it was urged that something in the nature of a 
right, to be protected by statute, be guaranteed users. It was 
requested that an amendment to federal legislation be passed 
exempting Nevada from any further application of the provi- 
sions of the 640-Acre Stock-Raising Homestead Act. It was 
also resolved that further grants of public lands to the state 
would serve no useful purpose. . 

E. R. Marvel, of Battle Mountain, was elected president, 
in succession to H, F. Dangberg, of Minden. W. F. Dressler, of 
Gardnerville, was made first vice-president, and R. B. Stewart, 
of Elko, second vice-president. Vernon Metcalf, of Reno, was 
reappointed secretary. 


FINDINGS IN CONSENT DECREE CASE 


HE OPINION RENDERED, ON JANUARY 5, 1931, BY 

Justice Jennings Bailey, of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in the Packers’ Consent Decree case, permits 
the “big four” packers (Armour, Swift, Wilson, and Cudahy) 
to manufacture, sell, and deal at wholesale in food lines unre- 
lated to meat, and to let others use their distributive systems, 
but denies them the right to retail foods, as well as to own 
any interest in public stock-yards, terminal railroads, and 
market newspapers. In these latter respects the terms of the 
original decree remain in full force and effect. 

The decree, it will be remembered, was entered on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1920, as the result of a petition by the government 
for an injunction against the packers to end the monopoly 
alleged to have been acauired, or being threatened, by them 
over a large portion of the nation’s food supplies—an allega- 
tion which the packers denied. In consenting to the decree, 
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the packers made the express reservation that this was not to 
be construed as an admission of guilt. 

As to the charge of monopolistic control of ‘food commodi- 
ties, the court concedes that conditions today are materially 
different from those which existed in 1920. There is now, it 
is stated in the opinion, active competition between those 
engaged in the meat-packing business, not only in the pur- 
chase of live stock, but in the sale of their product in the 
various parts of the United States, and the testimony pre- 
sented at the hearings goes to show that no combination or 
agreement in restraint of trade exists between them at this 
time. 

On the ownership of stock-yards, terminal railroads, and 
market journals, the court admits that the packers do no 
longer enjoy the unfair advantages possessed by them at the 
time the decree was written. The government, under the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Act, has assumed supervision of the 
stock-yards, the terminal railroads are under the regulation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and there is at pres- 
ent widespread and prompt dissemination of market news, 
largely by government agencies. These things have consider- 
ably diminished the danger arising out of packer ownership 
of marketing facilities. Nevertheless, the court thinks it would 
be unwise to modify the decree in these respects. There are 
still “many opportunities for secret preferences in the opera- 
tion of the stock-yards and of the terminals, and much for 
propaganda and distribution of news in newspapers. It is 
probable, too, that Congress would have made the provisions 
of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act even more stringent had 
it not been for the decree.” 

Concerning the matter of retailing, the court holds that 


“the control by the defendants [the packers] of the great 
amount of interstate commerce in meats and other articles 
from the producer to the consumer would probably result in 
the almost complete annihilation of the independent retail 
grocer... . Even if they should not go into the business of 
retailing, if they had the power to do so, there is a real danger 
of the misuse of that power. . . . Whether such complete 
integration in merchandising from the producer to the con- 
sumer would produce better conditions as a whole is an eco- 
nomic question which is not for the court to decide. The 
policy of Congress ... is to preserve and stimulate competi- 
tion, and to permit the defendants to engage in the retailing 
of their own products would, in my opinion, have the opposite 
result.” 

The court thinks that the menace to the packers’ business 
from the rapid growth of chain stores of late years has been 
exaggerated. “There is constant and keen competition, and I 
do not see that the size of the chains gives them any unfair 
advantages over the packers.” In connection with the claim 
that the packers, under present conditions of merchandising, 
are liable at any time to be left with a large stock of perish- 
able meats on their hands, which they must sell at a loss, 
notice is taken of the fact that “the imminent development of 
the quick-freezing process will largely do away with the neces- 
sity of any immediate disposition of perishable products.” 

As to peddler cars, it is said that “it is an extreme meas- 
ure, unless absolutely necessary, to prevent anyone from mak- 
ing an economic use of his facilities. The use by the packers 
of vacant places in the peddler cars, and in their warehouses, 
not used for meats, by other commodities is sound as an eco- 
nomic and business proposition.” 

It is expected that the decision will be appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States by the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Associations, intervenors. 


“THE PRODUCER is a wonderful little paper—full of good 
‘dope’ on the live-stock business.”—R. T. SWAIN, Phoenix, Ariz. 


CATTLEMEN WIN IN GRAZING DISPUTE 


IVISION OF THE RANGE BETWEEN CATTLE:.AND 
sheep, made in a report submitted by three referees 

appointed to hear testimony in a dispute between cattlemen 
and sheepmen on the Western Slope of Colorado, has been 
upheld by Judge Bruce, of the District Court sitting at Mont- 
rose. 

The sheepmen objected to the report and, through their 
attorneys, filed an exception asking that a larger area be set 
aside for them. They likewise attacked the constitutionality 
of the law, passed at the last session of the Colorado Legisla- 
ture, allotting definite grazing jareas on the public domain to 
cattle and sheep, and denied that the court had jurisdiction in 
the matter. This motion was overruled by the judge, who 
decided in favor of the referees’ report. 


OREGON TRAPPING STOCK-RUSTLERS 


URING THE EIGHTEEN MONTHS ENDING DECEM- 

ber, 1930, thirty-two live-stock and poultry thieves were 
convicted in the State of Oregon under the so-called “Gasoline 
Cowboy Act.” Full co-operation from sheriffs and police offi- 
cers throughout the state is reported, and, as a consequence, 
stock-rustling has been materially reduced. Various forms of 
truck outfits have been confiscated, including one truck which 
was completely equipped for killing and dressing small ani- 
mals en route. 


A. R. MODISETT A “MASTER FARMER” 


ONOR HAS COME TO A. R. MODISETT, OF RUSH- 
H ville, Nebraska, in being the recipient of a gold medal as 
one of the “Master Farmers” of Nebraska and Colorado for 
the year 1930. This distinction is annually bestowed upon 
farmers and ranchers for outstanding achievements in agricul- 
ture and good citizenship. 

Mr. Modisett operates a ranch of more than 31,000 acres, 
on which he rung 2,300 head of cattle. Besides being a vice- 
president of the American National Live Stock Association, 
he is a charter member and vice-president of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers’ Association. 


_ F. EDSON WHITE 


News of the sudden and tragic death of F. Edson White, 
president of Armour & Co., has been read with genuine regret 
by stockmen all over the West. 

Mr. White had been head of the great packing concern, in 
the service of which he had spent the better part of his life, 
since January, 1923, when he succeeded the late J. Odgen 
Armour in that position. 

The Board of Directors has named T. George Lee, one of 
the vice-presidents of the company, as his successor. 


THE CALENDAR 


March 3-4, 1931—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Las Vegas, N. M. : 

March 4-6, 1931—Annual Convention of Kansas Live Stock 
Association, Wichita, Kan. 

March 7-15, 1931—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 17-19, 1931—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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THE MEMBERSHIP ROLL 


HE SEATTLE CONVENTION WAS NOTABLE 
Te a substantial increase in our membership in 

the Northwest, some thirty new names having 
already been recorded, with more yet to come. The 
realization by the stockmen of this section that the 
American National Live Stock Association is protect- 
ing their interests in many ways, and the consequent 
determination to carry their fair proportion of the 
load, are most encouraging. It comes at an oppor- 
tune time, when many members who have paid more 
than their share for years, and whose finances have 
been hard hit by adverse conditions, feel obliged tem- 
porarily to reduce their subscriptions. 

In the past few weeks several applications for 
membership have come unsolicited from other parts 
of the country. We urge all our members to.co-oper- 
ate in putting the association on a sound financial 
basis for the year ahead, with the many important 
tasks confronting it. Each of you knows at least one 
neighboring stockman who is being helped by our 
activities, but who is not on the roll. Solicit him to 
join, increase the membership, broaden the influence 
of the association, and lighten the burden on those 
who have felt the depression the most severely. Two 
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hundred and fifty 1 new neaiiies can be secured as 
easily as fifty. Take a day off and work for the asso- 
ciation! .. 


CONSENT DECREE DECISION > 


HE OPINION OF THE COURT IN THE CON- 
sent Decree case will, no doubt, be disappoint- 
ing to many stockmen who had-assumed that 
the recent efforts of the packers had been directed 
principally toward securing the right to retail meats. 
When the move for modification was started some 
years ago, taking concrete form with the filing of 
petitions by Armour and Swift on August 10, 1929, 
the packers apparently had no intention of engaging 
in the retail business, although preferring to have 
the prohibition lifted, in order that they might be 
placed on an equal footing with their competitors not 
bound by the terms of the decree. Their attitude may 
have changed somewhat in the meantime, but the 
president of Armour & Co. testified that “‘the very 
fact that we had the privilege or opportunity of 
going into the retail business without restriction 
might remove the necessity of our ever having to 
do it.” 

It is the retail end that has always particularly 
interested stockmen, as they have suffered severe 
losses at intervals from a clogged retail outlet. THE 
PRODUCER believes that removal of the injunction 
against the wholesale handling of other lines should 
have a generally beneficial effect, but fears that it 
will not entirely remedy the present situation. In the 
past, at times there has been universal complaint 
about retail prices, including those in large cities 
which are packing-house centers, and upon ~which 
the enlarged use of refrigerator cars, trucks, and 
branch houses for handling other products would 
have little, if any, effect. 


The language of the court in denying the right to 
retail is unambiguous, stating that “the policy of 
Congress is to preserve and stimulate competition, 
and to permit the defendants to engage in the retail- 
ing of their own products would, in my opinion, have 
the opposite result.” 

With the issue settled—for the time being, at 
least—we can only hope that competition between 
chain stores and independent retailers may reach a 
point where the cause of our long-standing complaint 
will be eliminated, and that retail prices thenceforth 
will keep in line with the market for our live animals, 
and be quickly responsive to changes in the market. 

The decision as to stock-yards, denying modifica- 
tion to permit packer ownership, was expected. Ad- 
mitting that conditions have changed somewhat since 
1920, the fact remains that, when the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act was passed, the Consent Decree was 
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regarded as a’ permanent settlement of part of the 
problem then before the legislators, and no good rea- 
son has been advanced for altering the decree in that 
respect. The American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion has always contended that the trading-ground on 
which the seller meets the buyer should be neutral, 
and the court recognizes the fairness of that position. 


Aside from the direct application of the decision, 
it is of major interest in two connections: First, it 
definitely settles the issue of whether the court has 
jurisdiction to modify the decree (unless reversed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States), and proves 
the rather impermanent character of this kind of 
regulatory measure, which is subject to revision at 
any time that petitioners can establish sufficient 
grounds; and, secondly, it brought out a mass of in- 
formation on disputed points, calls attention to some 
minor evils in existing practices, and generally clears 
the atmosphere. 

Unless retail conditions should get worse instead 
of better, or unless there is an appeal from the court’s 
decision, it would seem that the Consent Decree could 
be put in the “closed file’ for some time to come. It 
will take stronger evidence as to evils in our present 
system of retailing than was available at this hear- 
ing, plus a more positive indication as to the inten- 
tions of the packers themselves, to make worth while 
a further fight for modification in this regard. 


THE OLEOMARGARINE CONTROVERSY 


RULING OF THE COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
A Revenue, issued in. November, that palm 
oil may be used in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine without subjecting the latter product to 
the tax of 10 cents levied on artificially colored butter 
substitutes, has been the cause of much concern in 
dairy circles. Palm oil imparts a yellow, butterlike 
appearance to the margarine, and hence makes sub- 
stitution easier, but this is not “artificial” coloring, 
according to the commissioner. The same is true of 
the fats from certain beef carcasses. 

A margarine “bloc” has been formed in Congress 
of members from fifteen states in which butter-mak- 
ing is an important industry, with the object of secur- 
ing the enactment of legislation making the tax 
applicable to all substitutes colored to resemble but- 
ter, irrespective of the source of the coloring. The 
bloc will also try to have the use of butter substitutes 
prohibited in the army, navy, and all government 
institutions. (A provision to the latter effect was, 
however, stricken from the army appropriation bill 
in the Senate late last month.) Representative Strong, 
of Kansas, is chairman and Representative Kvale, of 
Minnesota, is secretary of the House combination. 

The attitude of cattle-raisers on this question of 
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oleomargarine can be briefly stated. While they will 
be found willing to co-operate to the full extent with 
the dairy people in seeking to restrict the importation 
of palm and other vegetable oils for use in the pro- 
duction of butter substitutes, through a direct tax, 
an increase in the tariff, or otherwise, they quite 
naturally may be expected to oppose any measures 
tending to discriminate against the products of their 
own industry. Many materials of animal origin enter 
into the manufacture of margarine, and, obviously, 
the widest possible market for these is in the interest 
of beef-producers. To favor the milk from the dairy 
cow at the expense of the fat from the beef steer 
would hardly be consistent, and a request from the 
dairy bloc to lend support to its endeavors on that 
basis, we fear, will meet with scant response from 
the range country. 


CORPORATION FARMING 


VERY LITTLE WHILE SOME SWIVEL- 
K chair farmer breaks into print with the sug- 
gestion that corporation farming is the only 
salvation of the agricultural industry. THE PRODUCER 
believes that such an opinion is not well founded, and 
that, if due consideration is given to other than the 
financial side of farming, few will urge any such 
radical change in our farm life. 

We are living in a machine age. “Efficiency” is 
the watchword. It might be said that we are suffer- 
ing from overefficiency. Labor-saving machines have 
taken the jobs of countless thousands, who look in 
vain for new work. Granting that a slight saving in 
cost of production could be made in certain lines by 
increasing the size of the unit and applying machine 
methods on a scale not possible or practicable on the 
smaller farm, what industry is today ready to absorb 
the surplus labor which would thus be released? 
What industry is today taking care of its own em- 
ployees as well as agriculture, in spite of all the handi- 
caps under which it is operating? 

But there is another side to the story. The farm 
has been the fountain from which has come the life- 
blood of the nation. It has furnished a majority of 
the leaders in industry and finance, in politics and the 
professions, in the arts and sciences. It has con- 
stantly fed the cities with capable young men and 
women, healthy of body and clear of mind. 

It will be a sorry day when a quarter-section of 
good land is deemed an uneconomic unit. The best 
crop it produces is not valued in dollars and cents, 
but in the finer measure of human qualities. Take 
away from farming the attraction of the best hoine 
life this country offers, make it only a machine for 
producing crops, and you are paying too high a price 
for a small gain. 
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PRAISE BY INFERENCE 


the appeal of meat to men’s palates is fur- 

nished by a folder received from a well-adver- 
tised cereal-food company in Battle Creek, Michigan. 
First a vegetable “bouillon” is featured. 'Then, under 
the caption “Make Savory Roasts, Croquettes, and 
Gravies without Meat,” the piece de resistance is in- 
troduced. This is described as a “vegetable meat,” 
as distinguished from what, in the parlance of the 
promoter, is called “flesh meat.” From this “meat,” 
the reader is told, in a few minutes’ time can be pre- 
pared “tempting steaks, roasts, and croquettes.” Di- 
rections are given for making “a rich, savory, meat- 
less gravy” to go with the steaks and roasts, and the 
eater is assured that, once having tasted this luscious 
dish, he will “seldom miss meat.” The folder is 
embellished with a picture in colors of a platter con- 
taining a “meat” roll, with all the accessories, made 
to resemble as closely as possible the real thing. 

Other than stating that “many families are enjoy- 
ing better health through reducing the use of flesh 
meats,” there is no direct attack on meat. The insin- 
uation is in the counterfeit likeness of the genuine 
article, and the juicy adjectives meant to suggest the 
relish of what it is intended to replace. “A pleasant 
surprise” is promised those who partake of the tit- 
bits. To this we would only add that whoever has 
once set his teeth in any of these vegetarian make- 
believes will fully agree as to the surprise, if not the 
qualifier. 

“Can you change a twenty-dollar bill?” a traveler 
inquired of a Pullman porter. “No boss, I’se afeerd 
I kin’t,” responded George; “but I sho’ does appur- 
ciate de compliment.” 


Hy te: anes IF GRUDGING, TESTIMONY TO 


TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE STOCK BY TRUCK 


NCREASE IN TRUCK TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE 

stock is proceeding apace with the improvement of roads. 
Last year 27.3 per cent of the receipts at seventeen leading 
markets were hauled by truck—an increase of 17 per cent over 
1929. The figures, which we borrow from the Chicago Daily 
Drovers’ Journal, for the past three years are as below: 


1930 1929 1928 
CIN sscscsecscns 2,054,664 1,568,740 1,338,802 
Calves .......... 1,369,592 1,092,786 824,712 
BE sk ccrtincnce 11,045,914 10,011,565 8,592,411 
Sheep ............ 2,477,633 1,837,433 1,437,133 
eee 16,947,803 14,510,524 12,193,058 


This growth is in spite of the fact that total shipments 
from all sources last year were below those of 1929. 


“Animals received at the seventeen markets, it should be 
pointed out, comprise only a part of the total hauled by truck,” 
says the Journal. “At dozens of smaller markets and concen- 
tration points practically all the receipts are trucked in. Fur- 
ther, the number of head transported by truck from farm to 
rail loading-stations probably exceeds the number recorded at 
the markets. The hauls, of course, are shorter in such cases. 
Then, too, small packers scattered throughout the Corn Belt 
receive trucked receipts, of which no record is available.” 
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Marketing 
Service--- 


Credit 


Facilities 


The Intermountain Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association, with its member 
agencies, offers an efficient and com- 
plete marketing service for the entire 
intermountain and plains region. This 
producer- and feeder-owned and con- 
trolled organization is a part of the 
National Live Stock Marketing System, 
created for your benefit. 


This system is the result of many 
years of conscientious effort on the 
part of leaders of the industry toward 
orderly marketing of live stock. Its 
personnel is striving always to improve 
the service rendered. 


Write for information, or call at our 
office—Live Stock Exchange Building. 
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| A NECESSARY EVIL RESUSCITATED 
i LeMMov, S. D., January 24, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


After the completion of the Union Pacific, the Kansas 
Pacific, and the Texas Pacific railroads, about 1873, the west- 
ern country was swarming with unemployed men who had 
been exposed to all kinds of dangers and hardships, coping 
with wild and desert regions that teemed with desperadoes 
and hostile Redskins—a life that required nerve and accuracy 
of marksmanship, for which qualities there now appeared to 
be no market. Necessity being the mother of invention, a field 
for the acquired ability of these men presented itself in the 
extermination of the vast numbers of buffaloes roaming the 
plains from the northern portion of Texas to well into the 
British possessions. The government, seeing that the only way 
to control and subdue the Indians was to destroy their food 
supply, which consisted principally of buffalo meat, not only 
sanctioned, but encouraged, the extermination of the animals. 
Thousands of the element that had acquired expert marksman- 
ship headed well-equipped organizations, sometimes numbering 
as many as twenty or even thirty members, two or more of 
whom would be the killers, while the rest would be engaged in 
Minnie and collecting the hides, tongues, and tallow. The 
hides and tallow found a ready outlet. There were whole 

eight trains chartered to haul the accumulation of these 
products to the several shipping-points along the railroads. 
The industry gained such magnitude that buyers came right 
tp the shipping-points to bid. I have seen, especially along the 
Kansas Pacific, dried hides ricked almost miles in length. 
Contrary to the usual belief, very few of those hides were 
ised for robes. Most were made into leather for belting, black- 
smiths’ aprons, and such things. The leather was rather fluffy 
for boot, shoe, or harness wear. Hides usually brought about 
$1.50 for cow hides and $2.50 for bull hides. The tallow, as 
I recall, brought about 2% to 3 cents per pound. The average 
poundage of tallow was from 50 to 60 pounds from full-grown, 
fat animals. The killers tried not to kill the small ones, but 
conserved them for a later day. 

/ When buffaloes were plentiful, fifty were not considered 
more than an average kill for one man. Contrary to the usual 
belief, the great killings were not made from horseback, but 
by the stand process, which was to sneak up on the windward 
side and keep out of sight, selecting rather a small herd of, 
say, less than one hundred, and always shooting down the out- 
side animal or the ones that tried to break away, and really 
shooting the leader -of the herd first, when it was often pos- 
sible to kill the whole herd. It is said that Buffalo Bill made 
his largest killing from horseback, but the hide-hunter seldom, 
if ever, used that method. However, my brother Hervey, who 
was a very successful hunter, often rode a horse into the buf- 
falo herds, and then dismounted and shot as long as they were 
within range, often killing them at a distance of up to 700 
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yards. This method he always used after they had been hunted 
for hides until they were quite scarce and wild. 

The last great killings were in the northera part of the 
Dakotas and northeastern Montana, after the building of the 
Northern Pacific. The very last big killing was by the Sitting 
Bull Indians, in the vicinity of White Butte, Perkins County, 
South Dakota, and Adams County, North Dakota, in 1881, 
when Colonel J. H. McLaughlin headed the expedition. They 
killed 5,000, and saved every ounce of them for winter meat. 
The killing covered only about two townships. 

When the buffaloes were exterminated, it was no longer 
difficult to control the Indians. The removal of the buffaloes 
paved the way for range cattle and husbandry. A few years 
later came the bone industry, when hundreds of cars were 
gathered and shipped east as fertilizer. This industry became 
almost as vast as the hide and tallow industry. The bones 
were sometimes piled along the railroad tracks like unto cord- 
wood and shipped out by the trainload. Buyers again came 
and bid on them, as they had done on the hides, tongues, and 
tallow a few years earlier. 

In the opening of the West, and especially along the old 
Oregon and the Santa Fe trails, until the mountains were 
reached, where there was timber in abundance, buffalo-chips 
were almost the universal fuel. During the early settlement 
of Kansas and southern Nebraska they were made extensive 
use of. After the extermination of the buffalo, and after the 
vast trail-herds from Texas had started, cow-chips came to be 
used by the Kansas and southern Nebraska settlers. For a 
time it got to be the practice of the settlers to meet trail- 
drivers and induce them to bed their herds on their grounds in 


consideration of the chips. In some instances, settlers paid © 


$10 for the bed-grounds. Cases were known where they 
engaged in competitive bidding, and the bed-ground would sell 
for as much as $20. The bed-ground of 3,000 cattle for one 
night would furnish a fair-sized family with fuel for an entire 
winter. However, the cow-chip was not quite so good as the 
buffalo-chip; for, although the cows grazed on the same 
grasses, the buffalo-chip was firmer and more heat-producing. 
The stench from their burning was not so obnoxious as one 
would suppose. While they made lots of ashes, their cheap- 
ness more than compensated. 

Regarding the possibility of husbandry and civilization 
being the cause of the extermination of wild life, there can be 
no question of the final results; but the survival of the fittest 
is an old axiom that cannot be denied. If there is anyone who 
would miss the wild life and mourn its loss, it should be the 
old-timers, of whom I profess to be one; but I think I am 
sufficiently broad-gauged to bow to the inevitable, and not to 
be so picayunish as to want the coyote conserved and protected. 
Those who want this should buy an estate and surround it with 
a suitable fence, and not annoy broad-thinking people with 
such trash as is being sent to the printers by someone who 
never saw real wild life in his life. The effort for reduction 
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of grazing fees on national forests in these hard -times-is meet- 


ing-with enough obstacles without such — being put. before 


the public. 
G. E. ‘Danae 


OPPOSES STATE OWNERSHIP OF 
| PUBLIC LANDS 


ee) OcpEN, UTAH, January 20, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

_ ‘According to the opinion I have formed from reading, 
and talking with stockmen, I am opposed to the several states 
taking over the unappropriated public lands. The lands which 
are now left are of very little value for any purpose, and I 
am willing to let the United States government continue to 
administer them. The states have plenty of burdens as it is, 
without assuming any more. 

G. H. HA, 


CRITICIZES OLD BRANDING PICTURE 


Socorro, N. M., January 28, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


As I was reading the December PRopUCER, I came across 
the picture showing cowboys branding calves in 1883. There 
is not one thing that is real in that picture. They have not 
even pictured a fire that looks natural. And sunflowers grow- 
ing in the corral! I do not like the idea of people thinking 
that this is natural. The cattle should be Whitefaces. And 
what is the fellow doing, trying to get on or off his horse 
without using the stirrup? What is the man afoot doing, try- 
ing to heel a little calf like that? Where is the man to ear- 
mark the calves? I have put in over fifty years with cattle, 
and still ride. 

GEORGE S. WEBSTER. 


GIGANTIC DIMENSIONS OF PACKING 
INDUSTRY 


CCORDING TO THE LATEST CENSUS OF MANU- 
factures, meat-packing continues to lead the country’s 
industries in value of products, we read in the Nattonal Pro- 
visioner. The 1,244 packing companies reporting in 1929 spent 
the sum of $2,938,028,285 for materials (principally live stock, 
but also including containers, fuel, and electric current), com- 
pared with $2,663,740,403 in 1927—the year of the last preced- 
ing census. Approximately 15,500,000,000 pounds of meat 
were produced, of which more than 9,000,000,000 pounds were 
pork, over 900,000,000 pounds sausage, about 5,000,000,000 
pounds beef, and the rest lamb, mutton, and veal. Beef pro- 
duction showed a decrease of 9.2 per cent in quantity, but an 
increase of 13.4 per cent in value, since 1927; pork increased 
14.1 per cent in quantity and 15.5 per cent in value. These 
products in 1929 had a combined value of $3,394,672,995, of 
which $456,644,710 was added by manufacture (value less cost 
of materials). In 1927 they were valued at $3,057,215,718. 

Of lard, 2,033,209,337 pounds were produced, valued at 
$246,065,758 (as against 1,794,635,625 pounds, valued at $234,- 
863,633, in 1927); hides were valued at $108,961,629 ($126,- 
665,027); wool production was 35,184,925 pounds, valued at 
$19,452,725 (30,439,806 pounds and $18,478,449): and “miscel- 
laneous products” amounted to $224,711,720 ($195,929,262). 


Wage-earners averaged 121.246 for the year, compared 
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with 119,095 -in 1927, ont wages totaled $164, 487, 568, against, 
$161,588,827. 2s 

-_A fraction over 86 cents- of. every dollar: of the slant veipe 
of ‘the finished products was spent for materials, we are in- 
formed by Wm. Whitfield Woods, president of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, in a statement analyzing the census 
The remaining 14 cents covers all charges, such as 
wages, salaries, interest, rent, _depreciation, taxes, — 
advertising, and a small profit. 

Beef animals averaged 955 pounds in weight, and yielded 
516 pounds of beef, or 54 per cent; hogs averaged 232 pounds, © 
and yielded 174 pounds of pork and lard, or 75 per cent; and 
sheep and lambs averaged 83 pounds and yielded 39 pounds of 
meat, or 47 per cent. 

The figures do not include thousands of sausage and meat- 
specialty manufacturers, whose combined output would greatly 
swell the grand total. 


CHINESE EGGS IN OUR FOOD INDUSTRIES 


XCLUSION OF DRIED EGGS FROM CHINA IS THE 

aim of a drive set in motion by chambers of commerce on 
the Pacific coast. These eggs, owing to their cheapness, are 
used extensively by manufacturers of such food products as 
salad dressings, baking-powders, pastries, candies, ice-cream, 
etc., throughout the United States. The present duty on dried 
eggs is 18 cents a pound, which leaves a sufficient margin for 
the Chinese exporter, after ocean transportation is paid, to 
compete successfully with the American producer. During the 
first nine months of 1930, 13,505,746 pounds of frozen or dried 
eggs were imported into this country, valued at $4,066,228, er 
an average of about 30 cents a pound. 

Not only does this competition threaten the destruction of 
the domestic poultry industry, especially in the western states, 
by forcing prices down to a point which renders the business 
unprofitable, but, it is claimed, eggs in China are produced 
and handled in such an unsanitary manner as to constitute a 
distinct menace to the health of the consumer. Cases of typhoid 
fever, infantile paralysis, and other infectious diseases are 
said to have been traced directly to foods containing Chinese 
eggs. 

An appeal has gone out to manufacturers to use only 
home-grown eggs, and several big companies have responded 
favorably. Support is also looked for from housewives, when 
buying. foods, insisting on articles containing no Chinese egg 
substances. Quicker and more effective action might, however, 
be secured by an increase of 50 per cent in the duty through 
the Tariff Commission, coupled with some form of labeling 
legislation. 


“I enjoy your magazine very much, and find it helpful in 
more ways than one.”—J. E. SARGENT, "Merna, Wyo. 





AN IDEAL CATTLE RANCH 


2,240 acres, 26 miles south of Atkinson, Neb. On 
graveled Highway No. 54, to be completed this year. 


This ranch puts up 800 to 1,000 tons of good 
hay. Will carry from 500 to 600 head of cattle. 
Improvements—large 10-room house, horse- 
barn, cattle-shed, garage, shop, etc. Only one 
mile to inland store and cream station. 


Write now, if interested, to A. E. HANSEN 
4201 North Thirtieth Street, Omaha, Neb. 
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IN CONGRESS 


HE QUESTION OF APPROPRIATING MONEY TO 

provide food, clothing, and medicine for the people in the 
drought-stricken regions, in addition to the $45,000,000 pre- 
viously voted for stock feed, seed, and fertilizer, caused a sharp 
clash in Congress last month, in which the White House and 
the Red Cross became involved. President Hoover, supported 
by John Barton Payne, chairman of the Red Cross, is bitterly 
opposed to the grant of federal funds for direct personal 
needs, believing that such procedure would establish a bad 
precedent. Mr. Payne thinks that his organization is capable 
of handling the situation without congressional assistance, and 
has appealed for private subscriptions toward a $10,000,000 
fund. This amount is held by many in Congress to be quite 
inadequate. An attempt by Democratic senators to tack a 
$15,000,000 rider on to the $45,000,000 relief measure failed. 
Thereupon Senator Robinson, of Arkansas—the state worst 
hit by the drought—introduced an amendment to the Interior 
Department appropriation bill which would turn over $25,000,- 
000 of federal money to the Red Cross for alleviating human 
suffering. After a four-day filibuster, the amendment was 
passed on January 19, by a vote of 56 to 27, many Republicans 
voting with the Democrats. The bill then went to the House, 
where the Appropriations Committee disagreed, sending it into 
conference. Meanwhile Mr. Payne has let it be known that 
the Red Cross will refuse to use any of the money, if the bill 
is passed. A veto on the part of the President would have 
the awkward effect of killing all other items in the appropria- 
tion measure, and might force the extra session which he is 
anxious to avoid. 

* * * 

Without a roll call, the Senate on January 26 passed a 
bill presented by Senator Capper, of Kansas, for distributing 
20,000,000 bushels of the wheat now held by the Farm Board 
among the sufferers in the drought areas, the grain to be 
turned over to an agency selected by President Hoover, which 
will defray the cost of milling and distribution. The Farm 
Board will be credited with the cost of the wheat, which is 
estimated to be about $15,000,000. The bill is now in the 
House, where early passage is expected. Chairman Legge has 
announced that the Farm Board would make its stores of 
wheat and cotton available for relief “on easy terms,” selling 
on time at market prices, with no interest charges. 

* * * 


Investigation of the cost of bread, as related to wheat 
prices, was authorized by the Senate on January 16, in unani- 
mously passing a resolution introduced by Senator Wagner, of 
New York. The resolution also provides for an inquiry into 
the prices of various kinds of flour and sugar. Senator Cap- 
per, of Kansas, was named chairman of a subcommittee to 
proceed with the investigation immediately. 
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The probe will be extended to prices on meats and meat 
products, in pursuance of a resolution introduced on January 
27 by Senator Carey, of Wyoming, who would like to know 
why retail prices on meats have failed to reflect the decline 
in prices received by producer and packer. The resolution 
was approved by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

* * * 


A bill providing for a temporary embargo on wheat, feed 
grains, and butter, to protect the American farmer against 
the consequences of the world-wide depression, has been laid 
before the House of Representatives by Representative Burt- 
ness, of North Dakota. The measure is understood to have 
the approval of Chairman Legge, of the Farm Board. 

* * * 


An amendment to the War Department appropriation bill, 
which would limit purchases for the army largely to goods 
made from raw material grown in the United States, has been 
offered by Representative Collins, of Mississippi. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


NLESS WHEAT-GROWERS COMPLY WITH THE 
request of the Farm Board to reduce their acreage, the 
board will withdraw from the market and cease its stabiliza- 
tion operations, threatens Chairman Alexander Legge. While 
farmers have made some progress in reducing their plantings, 
a more determined effort must be shown, or the board may 
be forced to write off its losses and let the wheat situation 
revert to its old competitive basis, says Mr. Legge. 
The average cut in winter-wheat acreage is estimated at 
1.1 to 3 per cent, and in spring wheat at about 4.5 per cent. 
Nebraska and Colorado have reduced their acreage 12 per cent, 
and farmers in the Panhandle of Texas have pledged them- 
selves to reduce theirs by 40 per cent. An ultimate reduction 
of 20 per cent within the next two or three years is Mr. 
Legge’s aim. Canadian wheat-growers are understood to be 
planning to reduce their aereage at least 25 per cent. 
* * * 


A curtailment of 10 per cent in the number of milk-cows, 
through the culling of low-producing and unprofitable yielders 
and the vealing of a larger proportion of the calves, is recom- 
mended by the Dairy Advisory Board. It is also urged that 
retail cost of dairy products be whittled down in harmony with 
the lower prices paid the farmer, and that the use of such 
products on the farms be increased. 

2 * * 


Chris L. Christensen, secretary of the Farm Board since 
its establishment in 1929, has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect early in the spring, when he will assume the duties 
of dean of the College of Agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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REPORT OF THE FORESTER 


TAL EXPENDITURES OF THE FOREST SERVICE 
haat the calendar year from July 1,1929, toJune 30,1930, 
were $26,903,337, we learn from the annual report of Chief 
Forester Robert Y. Stuart. Of this amount, $392,640 was for 
general administration, $180,522 for forestry extension, $1,- 
389,144 for research, $3,121,781 for special administration of 
the various divisions ($959,196 for administration of grazing), 
$6,241,460 for protection (fire, insects, and tree diseases), 
$11,631,101 for improvements (including highways, roads, and 
trails), and $2,440,931 for reforestation and extensions. Cash 
receipts were $6,751,558, including $4,389,893 from timber, 
$1,942,914 from the use of forage, and $418,746 from miscel- 
laneous sources. Grazing receipts were larger by $202,624 
than for the previous year, and receipts from timber $451,751 
larger. 

Under the McSweeney-McNary Act, a broad program of 
range research has been in progress, comprising studies in the 
development of systems of range use, artificial seeding, deter- 
mination of the conditions under which mountain ranges may 
be grazed without injury to the vegetation, improved methods 
of managing live stock, means of eradicating poisonous plants, 
erosion, etc. 

On December 31, 1929, there were on the national forests 
258 state game refuges, with an area inside the forests of 
19,652,580 acres; 20 federal game preserves, with 1,386,955 
acres; and 87 game areas by administrative restrictions, com- 
prising 1,740,272 acres. 


“The national forests constitute the largest and best big- 
game grounds in the country,” says the report. “They are 
maintained at public expense for the use and benefit of all the 
people. Unlike the private game preserves, they keep open for 
the every-day American opportunities for the enjoyment of 
sport and recreation which in European countries are re- 
stricted to the privileged few.” 


The estimated number of persons visiting the national 
forests in 1929 was 31,758,231, which was greater by 38 per 
cent than in the preceding year. Of this number, 376,780 were 
special-use permittees, 1,795,861 resort and hotel guests, 
1,902,961 campers, 3,056,456 picnickers, and 24,626,173 tran- 
sient motorists. 


EXPANSION OF FIELD OF BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


EVERAL NEW LINES OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

and service, looking toward the organization of agricul- 
ture on a more profitable basis, were established during the 
last fiscal year by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, we 
learn from the annual report of Nils A. Olsen, chief of the 
bureau. With the farm industry continuing to face critical 
difficulties, “the resources of the bureau have been put to maxi- 
mum use in meeting the demands for economic service and 
information. The regularly issued reports have been supple- 
mented with numerous special inquiries, the economic research 
has been directed in large measure to emergencies of one kind 
or another, and the general information and inspection serv- 
ices have been amplified wherever possible.” 


Among the new activities of the bureau is a foreign agri- 
cultural division, in which trained observers are being stationed 
in important competing and consuming regions abroad, to 
report currently on developments affecting foreign demand, in 
close co-ordination with the Departments of State and Com- 
merce. 


Much of the bureau’s work is carried on in co-operation 
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with the state agricultural extension services, especially those 
dealing with the preparation of outlook reports. The bureau 
is likewise giving important help to the Federal Farm Board 
in collecting and interpreting economic data. 


MONEY FOR ROAD-BUILDING 


IGHTY MILLION DOLLARS FOR IMMEDIATE USE 

in federal-aid road construction has been apportioned 
among the various states by Secretary of Agriculture Hyde. 
This fund is made available under the emergency act to alle- 
viate unemployment, approved by the President on December 
20. Since each state already has to its credit an amount of 
federal-aid money at least equal to the sum now distributed, 
it will be possible to spend $160,000,000 of federal money, in 
addition to the $80,000,000 of state funds, in road work with- 
out further contributions from state sources. The money 
advanced from this appropriation is to be reimbursed to the 
federal government over a period of five years, beginning with 
1933, by making deductions from the regular apportionments 
of future federal-aid funds. 

Besides the $80,000,000, $3,000,000 (less $75,000 deducted 
for administration) has been allotted for the building of roads 
on public lands, to be administered either by the states or by 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The share of the several western states in these two funds 
is as follows: 


Federal-Aid Public-Land 
Roads Roads 

Eo en oe $1,170,481 $418,438 
Cer ok 3,108,233 231,782 
CI siticticerttinccectnsts 1,507,832 130,857 
ORO i as Lee 1,008,035 175,199 
NR 1,671,930 165,355 
TI ie re 1,049,638 591,898 
New Mexico .................... 1,303,288 258,091 
CONN aces 1,926,351 26,853 
CTI oo ee ca 1,320,287 194,357 
South Dakota ................ 1,337,973 66,048 
RII See dict cecniesacitisca accursed MO 7a 
NR ak i as a 926,521 328,338 
Washington .................... 1,270,933 55,445 
TIE vcntinccsncncinaasanus 1,029,383 282,339 


TICK-QUARANTINE AREA REDUCED 


ECEMBER 1, BY ORDER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 

Agriculture, an additional area of 15,210 square miles 
was released from the tick-fever quarantine. The order 
affects the following counties: Arkansas—Clark, Hot Spring, 
Miller, Pike, and the remainder of Howard; Florida—Brad- 
ford, Clay, Gilchrist, Levy, Nassau, and part of Duval; Texas 
—Cass, Gregg, Harrison, Hays, Henderson, Kleberg, Marion, 
Smith, Travis, part of Limestone, and the remainder of Mata- 
gorda and Wharton. 

The last seventeen of the counties of Mississippi were 
released on July 1, making Mississippi the eleventh of the 
original fifteen tick-infested states to gain freedom from quar- 
antine. States previously released are Alabama, California, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. Of the territory originally 
infested, 83 per cent has now been freed from the tick. 


“T like THE PropucerR. I think it is the best source of in- 
formation on live-stock conditions that I have been able to 
get, and you are to be complimented on getting out such valu- 
able articles.”.—-HARRY WINSTON, Snyder, Tex. 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Pending Legislation in Congress 


ENATOR BROOKHART, OF IOWA, HAS REINTRO- 
duced two bills previously introduced by him in the Seven- 
tieth Congress. One provides that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be authorized to acquire a coast-to-coast railroad 
system; the other, that any proposed consolidations under pri- 
vate ownership shall provide for consolidation of railway prop- 
erties into a system extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast. 


Formal Complaints Filed with Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
No. 24108, T. E. Pollock et al., Flagstaff, Arizona v. A., 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al.: Attacks rates and charges on sheep 
and goats from points in Arizona on the Santa Fe and South- 
ern Pacific to Kansas City and St. Joseph, Missouri. Reason- 
able rates for the future, and reparation, are sought. 


Formal Cases Pending before Commission 


Nos. 6409-6410: According to announcement by Charles 
Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific, and Ralph Budd, 
president of the Great Northern, the application seeking 
authority to consolidate the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific Railroads is to be withdrawn from the commission. As 
reported in the April, 1930, PRopUCER, the commission author- 
ized the unification of these lines under a new corporation, 
including the leasing of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Rail- 
way, subject to certain conditions, one of which was that the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy line should be divorced from the 
control of the new company. 

The proposed unification developed considerable opposi- 
tion, causing a storm in the last Congress, and the case was 
reopened by the commission for further hearing. 


No. 23400, Motor-Vehicle Co-ordination: Recommendations 
for legislation to regulate motor-truck and bus operation on 
highways were made by officials of various lines at the further 
hearing in this case held at St. Paul, Minnesota. Considerable 
testimony was presented, intending to show the extent and 
effect of truck-line competition on the railroads in the north- 
central states. At South St. Paul the figures showed the pro- 
portion of inbound live stock arriving in motor trucks, in car- 
loads, to have increased from 7.1 per cent in 1925 to 18.8 per 
cent in 1929. At Omaha, in the same period, it increased from 
8.5 to 30 per cent; at Sioux City, from 13.3 to 48.8 per cent; 
at Sioux Falls, from 52 in 1926 to 81.4 per cent in 1930. Mem- 
bers of the Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana state com- 
missions sat with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s exam- 
iner in this hearing. Subsequent hearings in this case are 
scheduled for various points throughout the United States. 


COUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 
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Decisions of Commission 


No. 21513, Bodine & Clark Live Stock Commission Co. v. 
Great Northern, 167 I. C. C. 582: The commission has re- 
opened this case for reconsideration on the record as made. 
(This case was reported in the October, 1930, issue of the 
PRODUCER.) 

No. 22376, Charles S. Hardy v. G. S. & H. A. et al.: Rates 
on cattle from Snyder, Marfa, Alpine, and Marathon, Texas, 
to San Diego, California, over a route through Mexico, found 
not to have been unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 21950, Russ Market Co. et al. v. Northwestern Pacific 
et al.: Rates charged on fat cattle from Wilson, Nevada, to 
Russ, California, and on feeder cattle from Alturas, California, 
to Kekawaka, California, over an interstate route, found 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded or might exceed 
$149 a car from Wilson to Russ, and $114 from Alturas to 
Kekawaka. Reparation was awarded, and the new rates were 
ordered to be established not later than March 31, 1931. 


No. 21337, J. J. Lane v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., and 
cases grouped therewith: (Reported in the December, 1930, 
issue of THE PRopUCER.) Defendant carriers have petitioned 
the commission for vacation of the orders awarding reparation. 


Court Decisions 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in No. 10, U. S. 
and Interstate Commerce Commission v. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company, held that.there is a 
limit to the power of Congress and the commission in connec- 
tion with the regulation of interstate commerce, and that the 
commission exceeded that limit in attaching a proviso to its 
order in the Milwaukee Reorganization Case dealing with the 
disposition of a fund that was to be used to pay reorganization 
expenses. The decision upholds that of the lower court, which 
also condemned this part of the commission’s order. The court 
held, in effect, that finding the condition invalid did not affect 
the rest of the order, and that the lower court had jurisdiction 
to deal with the matter. 


Southwestern carriers have petitioned the Supreme Court 
of the United States for rehearing in No. 44, Beaumont, S. L. 
& W. et al. v. U. S. et al., and in No. 45, U. S. et al. v. Beau- 
mont, S. L. & W. et al., in which the court upheld the commis- 
sion’s decision prescribing increased divisions of joint rates, 
estimated to give the Western Trunk Line carriers an increase 
of about $3,000,000 in their annual revenue. 


Equity No. E-9113, Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navi- 
gation Co. v. U. S., Interstate Commerce Commission, Public 
Service Commission of Oregon, and the Public Utilities of the 
State of Idaho, has again been submitted to the federal court 
at Portland, Oregon. (See July, 1930, issue of THE PRo- 
DUCER.) This is the second submission in this case, made neces- 
sary by the death of Circuit Judge Dietrich. The carrier 
is asking for an injunction forbidding the enforcement of the 
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commission’s order, requiring extension of that railroad’s line 
through central Oregon, a distance of 185 miles, to connect 
with the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific systems. 


Freight Bureau Dockets 


No. 21941, Southwestern Freight Bureau docket, proposes 
an amendment to the rules governing the transportation of 
live stock in the Southwest, and between points in the South- 
west and Western Trunk Line territory, so as to provide trans- 
portation of an attendant to destination and return on one car 
of live stock, as now provided for two or more cars. It is fur- 
ther stated that this change will put the railroads on a com- 
petitive basis with truck competition, in an attempt to divert 
traffic to the railroads that the trucks are now handling. 


New Tariffs 


D. & R. G. W.: I. C. C. No. 405, canceling I. C. C. No. 387, 
is a new tariff effective January 22, 1931, providing rates on 
cattle and hogs from points in Colorado and New Mexico to 
stations in California. No important changes are indicated. 

C., B. & Q.: I. C. C. No. 17651, canceling I. C. C. No. 17032, 
is a new tariff effective January 20, 1931, applying on live 
stock between Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, etc., and stations 
on the C., B. & Q. R. R. and affiliated lines west of the Mis- 
souri River. No important changes are indicated. 


Miscellaneous 


Objections are developing to the commission’s recommenda- 
tions, in its annual report to Congress, for a reduction in the 
time for filing of claims for overcharges and reparation. (See 
January, 1931, Propucer.) The principal objections so far 
have been raised by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first eleven 
months of 1930 had a net railway operating income of $834,- 
510,032, which was at the annual rate of 3.41 per cent of their 
property investment. In the eleven months of 1929 their net 
railway operating income was $1,202,707,319, or 5.03 per cent 
on their property investment. (‘Property investment” is the 
value of the road and equipment as shown by the books of the 
railways, including materials, supplies, and cash.) The net 
railway operating income is what is left after the payment of 
operating expenses, taxes, and equipment rentals, but before 
interest and other fixed charges are paid. The report is based 
on returns from 171 Class I railroads, representing a total of 
242,759 miles. Class I railroads in the Western District had 
a net railway operating income of $329,962,230, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 3.21 per cent on their property 
investment. For the same eleven months in 1929 the railroads 
in this district had a net railway operating income of $467,- 
248,971, which was at the annual rate of 4.66 per cent on their 
property investment. 

Complete reports for the year 1930 show that 45,887,413 
cars of revenue freight were loaded. This was a reduc- 
tion of 6,940,512 cars, or 13.1 per cent, under the number 
loaded in 1929, and a reduction of 5,702,474 cars, or 11.1 per 
cent, under 1928. Loadings by commodities for 1930, compared 
with 1929, were as follows. 


1930 1929 

Grain and grain products.................... 2,265,925 2,396,195 
IE UNNIEN sdinctdsncsstatccemccesemphaescomenannd 1,285,245 1,419,191 
MEE (iinnciinshssictddaectaianeiedpipitaee Niidaasnes Mara 7,951,868 9,095,271 
COD gis daicaahilinihciceniadciiatesict dines tells ill 487,152 634,427 
MOOI OIG: sa tinicictcstittits ceerncasntiense 2,368,419 3,248,408 
I a hare 1,664,725 2,281,566 
Merchandise in less-than-carload lots.. 12,201,445 13,205,698 
Miscellaneous freight ............................ 17,662,634 20,547,169 
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BEEF-GRADING SERVICE EXTENDED 


IVE NEW CITIES HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THE LIST 

of those in which government: beef-grading is available— 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Erie, Pa.; Sioux City, Iowa; Wichita, Kan.; 
and Arkansas City, Kan. W. C, Davis, senior marketing spe- 
cialist, recently returned to Washington after a trip of nearly 
two months in the field, in the interest of getting the work 
started at the new points. He reports that the service is 
meeting with the hearty indorsement of both trade and public. 


NO CORN-BORER CONFERENCE THIS YEAR 


E ANNUAL CORN-BORER CONFERENCE WILL 
not be held this year, it is announced from Washington. At 
these conferences, for the last four years, federal and state 
administrative officials and scientists from the United States 
and Canada, as well as others interested in corn-borer research, 
have mapped out a campaign for the succeeding twelve months. 
The program for the year 1931, however, will be practically 
the same as for 1930, as the experience gained during the past 
season by the Bureau of Entomology has not led to any change 
in its recommendations for control of the pest. These recom- 
mendations include the utilization or destruction of all parts 
of the corn plant before June 1 by either feeding, burning, or 
plowing under. 


Russia to Build Packing Plants 


Soviet Russia is reported to be planning to spend the sum 
of $80,000,000 in the erection of forty modern meat-packing 
plants. The work will be under the direction of American engi- 
neers. 
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A New High-Quality 
Dehorning Paint and 
Protective Dressing 


Our own make. Has disinfect- 
ant, styptic, adhesive, and fiy- 
repellent qualities. Also unex- 
celled for cuts and surface 
wounds, castration incisions, 
sores, etc. Keep a bucket handy 
and prevent costly losses. 


WILL C. BARNES 
D’HORNER 


Cups out the horn button. Quick 
and humane. No horn stubs 
grow out. Cutting blades of 
tempered tool steel. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


Genuine Imported 
Burdizzo Castrators 


These instruments do the work 
successfully. Safe and sure. No 
bleeding or bad after-effects. 
Let us send full information. 


Franklin Blackleg 
Serum Co. 


Denver Fort Worth Paso 
Marfa Amarillo Wichita 
Kansas City Rapid City 
Santa Maria Alliance 


Prepaid Prices: 
Half Gal., $2.00; Gal., 
Gal. Can, $12.50. 


$3.75 , 


Postpaid anywhere in the U. 8. 
Fully guaranteed. Order from 
nearest office, 





Supplied in Four Sizes. Send 
today for illustrated booklet 
explaining the many features 
of advantage. 
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BLACKLEG PREVENTION 
Thirty years ago....... , 





was no idle dream with the Cutter Laboratory, but an 
accomplished fact. True, we were marketing no such 
sure, lifetime preventives as we are today. But the 
Cutter Blackleg product even then was a vast step 
ahead of splitting calves’ tails and other “sure pre- | 
ventions” of the times. ( 





Rely on your veteri- 
narian—his knowledge 
and skill will, in the 


| 
| Thirty years of constant research have developed three | 
course of time, save | 


dependable, lifetime preventives— Cutter Blackleg | 
Aggressin (liquid and solid) and Cutter Blackleg : 


valuable stock worth Bacterin. 


many times his mod- 


est fees. The same standards, the same fidelity to detail, as go : 


into the manufacture of our human vaccines and anti- 
toxins. 
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Branch Offices and he ( LJ | rR 
Depot Stocks: 
Established 1697 


Chicago, Denver, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, 


San Antonio, Dallas ae ee 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JANUARY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CuIcaGo, ILL., February 1, 1931. 

OT UNTIL THE MIDDLE OF JANUARY WAS IT 

possible to “crack” the cattle market—a seasonal per- 
formance. Even then no serious damage was done. On eleven 
distinct occasions since last September, killers have made suc- 
cessful raids, only to lose ground promptly. The bald fact is 
that beef consumption, even under present depressed condi- 
tions, is equal to production, that product does not accumulate 
in coolers, and that a few days of light receipts put prices 
right back. The cattle market has been bucking an array of 
adverse influences, including cheap pork, lamb, poultry, and 
eggs, not to speak of industrial stagnation. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it has been equal to a creditable performance. 


Desirable Cattle Selling Readily 


Good cattle and beef of desirable grade sell well, at “plus” 
profits; lower grades are sticky, at “minus” profits. Possibly 
the explanation is that the well-to-do element of the popula- 
tion is able to replenish its larder, while wage-earners are 
scrimping. Another thing is that good cattle are scarce, while 
middle and lower grades are reasonably plentiful. When the 
market was “cracked,” good cattle regained most of the loss 
within a few days; other types did not respond. Cattle selling 
at $10.50 to $13.50 are in a specialty class, while $8 to $10 
steers have experienced rough going. This condition is re- 
flected in the cow and heifer market, which has suffered from 
semi-paralysis right along. Obviously, people who buy medium 
and cheaper grades of beef have switched to pork and other 
less expensive foods. Eggs are abundant and cheaper than in 
many years. 


Common Kinds Not Popular 


Usually with the turn of the year common and nonde- 
script cattle have an inning, the spread narrows, and good 
cattle with weight suffer. If this may be accepted as a rule, 
it was inoperative this season. Lower-grade steers, cows, or 
heifers were not popular with killers, while decently finished 
steers cleared readily. At no time was $13.50 an impossible 
price, whereas little cattle carrying a decent covering sold at 
$7.25 to $8—probably the widest spread ever made on a Janu- 
ary market. Killers buy cattle for but one reason—sale of the 
beef—and their preference indicates the kind of product the 
demand calls for. 


Long-Feds Have Prompt Clearance 


Hardly was the holiday season over when the last of the 
1930 crop of long-fed steers disappeared. It was replaced by 
a delegation of heavy short-feds acquired in July and August 
last, plus an aggregation of light steers in merely warmed-up 
condition, selling at $8 to $9, while the heavier cattle brought 
$9.50 to $12.25, according to what they were. These steers 
showed margins over first cost ranging from $2 to $4 per cwt., 
and in spots $5, creating an era of good feeling until the 
middle of January, when prices were scaled down 50 cents to 
51 per cwt.—not without a heroic effort on the part of killers. 
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Such margins naturally attracted cattle to the market; yet at 
no time were receipts heavy. With merely a modicum of steers 
weighing 1,200 pounds to work on, killers were under the neces- 
sity of going to heavy animals, regardless of quality. Before 
the end of January, shippers were bidding on anything wear- 
ing a hide weighing over 1,100 pounds, even the much-berated 
rough steer getting by. Such cattle were marked up $2 per 
ewt., compared with the period sixty days previously when they 
had difficulty in eliciting bids. All the heavy cattle laid in sub- 
sequent to July, 1930, have made good money, and, as corn 
declined, profits increased, a favorable winter facilitating put- 
ting on cheap gains. 


Heavy-Weights Score 


With choice, long-fed bullocks unavailable, eastern ship- 
pers have had no alternative except substitution. An occa- 
sional load of 1,800-pound cattle was no longer greeted with 
profanity; 1,400- to 1,500-pound angularity was accepted with- 
out protest; and a load of long-feds of about the same avoirdu- 
pois was a prize package at $13 to $13.50. Finished yearlings 
disappeared simultaneously, few little cattle being good 
enough to beat $12. All of which goes to show that nothing 
is static in this world. 


She-Stuff Moves Slowly 


For some reason or other, heifer trade has needed the 
services of a competent apologist right along. A year ago 
killers cleaned up the daily supply of heifers before the morn- 
ing had advanced far; on this occasion they lay around the 
yards a week or more, thousands selling at $6.50 to $8.50. No 
reason is forthcoming except that the product did not move. 
Similarly, fat cows were poor property, especially if priced 
above $5.50. Cheaper grades, vending at $3 to $4.50, never had 
difficulty in getting over the scales. Some of the wise guys 
put responsibility on heavy imports of South American canned 
and pickled beef, every pound of foreign product making com- 
petition for the domestic article. Cheap hides and by-product 









j Dehorning Pays Best 


when cattle are young—with these scientific aids to 
—lessen the labor and the danger— 





to make it safer 





to make it easy 
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Superior Calf Dehorner— 
keenest steel edges; light— 
strong; quick—easy—power- 
ful action; takes horn to 
about 1%4 Price, 
each $5.00. 












Highly protective wound- 
dressing; soothing: styptic; 
adhesive; repellent to dead- 
ly Blow Flies. Qt., $1.00; % 
Gal., $2.00; Gal. can, $3.00. 


inches. 













Either item postpaid in U. S. A. if cash accompanies order. 
Ask about Denver 2 Circle Dehorner or improved saw for 
older cattle. 







The Antiseptic Products Company 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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tip of his nose to the tip of his tail. Such a calf is a job “ 
well done...a job done by his mother. Cows grow . 
their unborn calves from feed. So, naturally, a differ- o 
ence in feeds makes a difference in calves. la 
Purina Steer Chow makes a big difference. It con- fil 
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were partly effective. A combination of causes is always 
requisite to developing a condition, favorable or otherwise. 


Eastern Demand a Factor 


Killers expected to buy cattle substantially lower during 
January, and would have accomplished that purpose had ton- 
nage been somewhat heavier. As it was, they ran into a crop 
of warmed-up, low-dressing light steers, tonnage was deficient, 
and at intervals they were under the necessity of scrambling 
to keep a little beef on the hang-rail. At Chicago, eastern 
demand was the price-making factor, that influence extending 
westward in a less degree. New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia were free buyers of weighty steers much of the time, 
and when that demand had been satisfied the crop was closely 
picked over. 


Feeders Anxious to Liquidate 


Psychology in feeding circles reverses that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1930. All the cattle on feed are for sale at 
the earliest possible moment, commission houses having diffi- 
culty in restraining the anxiety of owners and bankers to count 
the money. Nothing has developed since the turn of the year 
in financial or industrial circles to engender optimism among 
beef-makers, and after what happened in 1930, putting on 
weight is considered poor judgment. Even with heavy steers 
occupying a front position on the stage, feeders are not replac- 
ing that type of cattle, indicating skepticism. 


Hogs Stabilized at Low Level 


Hog prices have been effectively stabilized, but at low 
levels—an outcome not in accord with price-stabilization plans 
or theories. All through January the bulk of hogs sold within 
a somewhat wide range of $7.25 to $8, a few extreme weights 
going down to $7; feather-weights, to $8.25 or better. Supply 
was continuously heavy, and if the cutting operation did not 
show a profit, eastern killers must have been gluttons for finan- 
cial punishment, as they were free buyers at all times. Pack- 
ers expanded country-buying operations—ostensibly to main- 
tain prices. An open winter militated against maximum pork 
production, export demand for both lard and cured meats was 
somewhat restricted, and the fresh market battled with cheap 
lamb and poultry. The January hog market was constantly 
filled with hogs that showed up in December last year, and, as 
weather conditions were favorable, the somewhat delayed run 
came freighted with weight; also lard. Until the crop is in, 
speculation as to its numerical strength will be futile, but ton- 
nage will be heavy, and there will be enough summer meat on 
hand at the end of the winter packing season to remove any 
doubt as to the ability of killers to satisfy trade requirements. 
Hogs have paid for their board; and when that happens, kill- 
ers do not squeal audibly. If the dollar-corn mirage had not 
faded out, this crop of hogs would have cost killers a lot of 
money. As it is, corn has been cashed in prodigious quanti- 
ties, and prices remove apprehension of sharply curtailed swine 
production, which is the last thing Packingtown desires. If it 
were otherwise, it would have been as easy to put away this 
crop of hogs on a 6%-cent basis, so complete is price control. 


Lambs Doing Better than Expected 


Lambs have done better than most people in the trade 
expected—and none interested expected much. It may or may 
not have been a coincidence, but, the moment packer-fed lambs 
ran out, prices advanced from an $8-$8.50 to a $9-9.50 basis, 
or enough to let feeders out with more than enough to reim- 
burse them for the feed-bill. Eastern orders reached all west- 


ern markets about the middle of January, putting a stout prop 
under the price-list and stimulating packer buying. On one 
occasion the latter raided the market, taking the entire pack- 
age away from shippers. Undoubtedly this volume of eastern 
orders added $1 per cwt. to the price. Sheep advanced $1 per 
ewt. for no other reason than scarcity, as consumption of heavy 
mutton is stabilized at small volume. There was always a 
broad outlet for thin lambs on feeder account, making prices 
go up to $8 to $8.50; but, as nearly everything got fat, finish- 
ers secured few. Supply of lambs was heavy all through the 
month; yet congestion in the dressed market was rare, and, as 
little complaint came from killers, they were able to market 
their product at “plus” prices, despite low value cf pelts. The 
gratifying feature of winter lamb trade has been the manner 
in which an enormous, if not unprecedented, quantity of prod- 
uct has been absorbed. If this vantage-ground can be held, 
growers are in stronger strategic position than recently. 


CATTLE MARKET OUTLOOK 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


TATISTICALLY THE COMMERCIAL CATTLE INDUS- 
try is in strong position; otherwise, owing to the general 
decline in commodity values, that position is less secure. Pro- 
duction will show further decline in 1931; but this is no peg 
on which to hang a shortage argument, as other factors than 
production enter into the equation. Shortage, as Soothsayer 


Einstein would say, is relative. A single carload of beef would 
register in the surplus category, if people quit eating that food. 


Cattle trade has been bucking a phalanx of adverse influ- 





2 Carloads Good Bulls 


FOR SALE 
The right age for service this 
coming season 
PRICED REASONABLY 


Write Us 
Better yet—come see them 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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POLAND CHINA 


Hogs, Bred Sows, and Fine Choice Boars, ready 
for service. May and June pigs most profit- 
able. Real breeding. Special to 4-H members. 
Guaranteed. 


RAY RICKETTS 





Arnold, Neb. 
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ences, and, reckoning with these obstacles to distribution, live 
cattle have held up well. Hides and all by-products, except 
the few having pharmaceutical value, are at the lowest level 
in years, and all competitive foods are dirt-cheap, especially 
when considered in relative terms. Pork—the “poor man’s 
meat”—naturally has the “call” with the industrial element, 
being both cheap and wasteless. Lamb has not been available 
in such quantities or at such low prices since the war; the 
hatchery man has filled the whole country with poultry; eggs 
are away down; fish is an economical part-time food; and all 
the vegetables and fruits are within the reach of the masses. 
Under such circumstances, the wonder is that live-cattle values 
have held up—a performance that would have been impossible 
without restricted production. 


In this era of bountiful food production, beef is the only 
commodity not in the list of surpluses. And, what is more, 
immediate expansion is impossible, owing to the length of the 
production circle. Production does follow price, but not with 
promptitude when the cycle is lengthy. A surplus of any one- 
year crop develops in a single season; a glut of hogs may be 
created within three years; of lambs, in five years; but in the 
case of cattle it is a different proposition. On the other hand, 
beef is peculiarly sensitive to industrial conditions; also, com- 
petition with other foods. 


Visible supply of cattle, especially fat cattle, is the reverse 
of excessive, and far below that of a year ago. The usual crop 
of steers did not go into feeders’ hands last fall, and it is being 
crowded marketward persistently. Since early in December the 
inevitable has happened, weight going to a premium. Eastern 
killers, recently fastidious in the matter of weight, have thrown 
such discrimination to the winds. Any steer weighing 1,300 
pounds and up—choice, good, plain, or even rough—gets action. 
Choice yearlings are out of season, most of the light cattle 
weighing below 1,100 pounds having been on corn less than 150 
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PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


PERRY PARK 


RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 
R. P. Lamont, Jr. 


Owner 





BRAHMAN BULLS 


Now is the time to obtain that Brahman bull calf, registered 
under the rules of the American Brahman Breeders’ Association. 
For information and prices address 


SARTWELLE BROS., 216 West Bldg., Houston, Texas 





days. Relative scarcity of heavy cattle has enabled those who 
had foresight to acquire that type subsequent to July last to 
make a potful of money, margins over cost running as high as 
$5 per cwt. Almost unanimously the country went to light 
cattle, letting killers take fleshy feeders with weight; and, as 
usual, the majority erred. However, that policy was beneficent, 
as the trade needs merely a few heavy bullocks; and had the 
number fed been substantially greater, recent performance 
would have been impossible. The result has been a wide spread 
between warmed-up light and well-fatted heavy cattle, the 
former making $13 or better, the latter selling down to $7 
where quality was lacking. This is an unusual mid-winter con- 
dition that, is susceptible of change, although prospective 
supply of big cattle is limited. They did not go into feeders’ 
hands, and it is axiomatic that what does not go in cannot 
come out. The present disposition of feeders is to cash early, 
whereas a year ago the accepted policy was to carry steers 
along in the hope, if not confidence, of higher prices. After 
what happened during the latter half of 1930, weight is taboo. 
Assurance from various official sources that wheat can be con- 
verted into beef to realize $1.50 per bushel falls on deaf ears. 
Where wheat slumped, its half-brother, corn, joined the pro- 
cession, and, except in such wheat-surplus states as Kansas, 
cattle-feeders have had no incentive to ship in wheat, corn 
being plentiful locally around 60 cents per bushel. The average 
feeder knows what he can do with corn, and is disinclined to 
experiment with wheat. 

Cattle deficiency is mainly in beef-making territory east 
of Chicago, and, until that area runs into more favorable 
physical conditions, feeding will not be resumed. The winter 
has been dry, which does not promise grass. So deficient is 
eastern fat-cattle supply that winter shipping demand from 
that quarter has been augmented at Chicago and other western 
markets. In fact, order trade has dominated Chicago prices, 
absorbing practically all the steers adapted to eastern slaugh- 
ter, thus developing two markets—one for shipping, the other 
for local, or “house,” killing. East of the Ohio-Indiana line, 
including the Virginias and Ohio, few steers went in last fall, 
owing to drought; Kentucky is practically out of the beef- 
making game this season, for the same reason; Indiana has 
been cleaning up with all possible celerity; Missouri, Illinois, 
and even Iowa, are light; Nebraska and South Dakota being 
the only areas reporting a full complement. Assuming that 
the present unloading policy is persisted in, a time may come 
when killers will run into hard picking. 

Evidence of diminishing beef production is found in 1930 
slaughter under federal inspection—figures which tell their 
own story. Since 1926—the last year of heavy product— 
shrinkage, both in numbers and in tonnage, has been steady, 
and, while production is still above pre-war figures, population 
increase must be reckoned with. Obviously, per-capita produc- 
tion and consumption are falling down rapidly. Curtailment of 
slaughter, outside the sphere of federal inspection, has been 
even greater, scarcity of local cattle having necessitated sus- 
pension by many small plants east of the Mississippi River, 
and especially east of Chicago. The slaughter figures follow: 


Year Head Year Head 

ec. 7,638,365 1919................ 10,091,084 
Soe Sah 7,297,260 ee 8,608,691 
ROO tsi wons 7,713,807 RUN ansehen 7,608,280 
TOMO. 3 ee 7,807,600 i 8,677,807 
SOU heh 5 ec 7,619,096 ER a iteeke seat 9,162,516 
POS Bite o eee sees 7,252,578 Oe evictisess Scie 9,593,075 
BSB os 6,978,361 BO ae scccdeters 9,853,039 
Seni 6,756,737 Paes o. Ztceee 10,180,146 
fs | eee 7,153,395 i ( ee 9,520,104 
DOE c, catcteo 8,310,458 De ccbecciec ais 8,467,308 
SOR Ge 10,350,152 Secs 8,324,067 


OB ks 11,825,549 1980................ 8,170,373 
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Since 1926 aged steers have been closely garnered, and 
an army of overaged cows have gone to the butcher. If the 
population is to be adequately beef-rationed without resort- 
ing to importation, these figures deserve serious consideration. 
They should demonstrate the strong strategic position of the 
commercial breeder. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-five mar- 
kets for the month of December, 1930, compared with Decem- 


ber, 1929, and for the twelve months ending December, 1930 
and 1929: 








RECEIPTS 
Twelve Months Endi 
December ss "Seaadn on 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Cattle*® ooiciccccc: 1,202,200 | 1,104,144 | 13,798,559 | 14,336,689 
CC ae 533,905 450,645 | 6,367,697 6,102,955 
Me icecitesteiiiial -| 4,002,246 | 4,256,439 | 40,774,415 | 44,096,872 
Sheep............... 2,307,212 | 1,702.638 | 29,807,647 | 26,867,611 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Desunibes — a 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
COUR ini. snc 542,556 482,624 6,176,090 6,491,585 
Ol es 184,323 148,930 2,141,908 1,908,765 
i cccsnacteack 1,542,370 | 1,449,293 | 15,881,552 | 16,153,798 
Saccutll 1,081,069 | 731,852 | 14,606,200 | 13,994,817 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 








— a oe 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Gastie* «-..s.c.60 267,451 218,550 2,858,476 | 3,249,614 
ol 64,281 36,911 567,840 401,187 
Me ntitsieniish id 40,709 53,108 517,237 622,681 
UNO csc cic 282,436 182,973 | 4,463,247 5,565,118 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 






Twelve Months Ending 
December 













1930 1930 
CI cca ccs 654,062 611,933 | 7,463,508 | 7,691,116 
CRI VONcnsceenssd 361,148 $11,396 | 4,241,083 | 4,215,377 
I csnsancosnial 2,459,883 | 2,800,763 | 24,882,880 | 27,919,869 
Sheep............... 1,230,385 966,996 | 15,173,359 | 12,851,967 





*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 


COUNTRY IS SHORT OF FEEDERS 


J. E. P. 


N A POTENTIAL SENSE, A LARGE NUMBER OF RE- 

placement cattle are needed in the worst way. Every sec- 
tion east of Chicago is away short of normal bovine population. 
Such states as Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and Michigan 
bought sparingly last fall, owing to feed shortage. Indiana 
laid in a considerable number of cattle, but has been unloading, 
and neither Illinois nor Wisconsin has many. The hesitating 
attitude of the fat-cattle market all through January was not 
calculated to stimulate investment, and, in any case, the stock- 
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cattle market was poorly supplied. Assuming that potential 
demand exists, other factors must be reckoned with. Country 
bankers, apprehensive of overnight “runs” by depositors, are 
conserving cash and not easily approached on the subject of 
cattle-purchase loans; commission houses are conservative, and 
fear dominates the whole situation. Last year the fat-cattle 
market slipped from January to September, and it is human 
nature to expect repetition of that program. When, as hap- 
pened during the last week of January, a little run of 34,000 
cattle at Chicago could not be readily absorbed, apprehension 
in beef-making circles is warranted. Various causes were 
assigned, among them a penny-saving attitude on the part of 
consumers, coupled with cheapness of other foods. An unem- 
ployed army went fishing on interior lakes and rivers during 
the winter—not for pastime, but to get food, selling the sur- 
plus in town. Other unemployed took to rabbit-hunting, fur- 
nishing an additional grist of cheap food. Whatever may have 
been the causes, the beef market did not act well under a 
miniature cattle supply. 


Fear has also been responsible for premature marketing 
of a bovine army. Steers laid in last fall with intention to 
carry until March and April have been jettisoned freely, and 
will continue to come. The January run of fat cattle at Chi- 
cago, although lighter than that of the same month last year, 
carried thousands of February steers. Most of them paid out, 
although November and December bloom disappeared. Dimin- 
ishing margins changed cattle feeders’ psychology, especially 
where they held on last year, only to run up a feed-bill and 
take less money later. Few people at the market have had 
sufficient courage to advise holding, and it is doubtful if such 
advice would have been taken. Feeders were in selling mood, 
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and when the cattle carried loans the banker urged cashing. 
“Get cattle money in the bank,” was a popular slogan. The 
result was the worst-conditioned January supply of fed cattle 
which killers have garnered in many a long day. 

Speculation as to the number of cattle that went on feed 
during the October-to-December period is futile, if reasonable 
accuracy is aimed at, but elsewhere than in Nebraska and 
South Dakota the number was considerably less than the pre- 
vious year. These cattle are coming out early—a policy that 
should, and probably will, emphasize replacement demand. 
When the country fills up with water, and a crop of grass 
develops, cattle will be needed for replacement purposes in 
large numbers. At present, prospective buyers are playing a 
waiting game, which is not surprising in view of general 
conditions. 

Results of the Denver auction of stock cattle in January 
were not far from expectancy. A total of 268 carloads averaged 
$8.91 per cwt., compared with $12.01 in 1930 and $12.21 in 
1929. The champion carload of calves, wearing the Matador 
brand, realized $12, against $18.25 in 1930, $26 in 1929, $24 in 
1928, and $20 in 1927. Prices were in line with the market, 
when the character of this offering is considered. The mid- 
winter stock-cattle market did not register accurately, owing 
to abnormal conditions; otherwise cattle leaving the markets 
would have realized more money. 

The prospect is pregnant with hope, although assurance is 
lacking—a deficiency that may easily be remedied. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
January 30, 1931, compared with January 2, 1931, and Feb- 
ruary 3, 1930: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Jan. 30,1931 Jan. 2,1931 Feb. 3, 1930 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) .................- $11.75-13.25 $12.00-14.25 $14.75-16.00 

IIE oa ceacacenani tte eteiemnaarat malice emeeseste 9.75-12.25 9.00-12.75 12.50-15.25 

Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)....................- 12.25-13.25 12.75-14.50 15.00-16.00 

NN ee rete 9.75-12.25 10.00-12.75  12.50-15.25 

Medium (800 Ibs. up) ..............----.-----+ 7.75- 9.75 7.50-10.00 10.75-12.50 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

SOO G0 ROMNOD Gikns Bn pete 9.50-13.25 10.00-14.50 12.50-16.00 
HEIFERS: 

SO. GP RNOE s)sconecscscaen Rne 8.00-12.50 9.00-14.25 
COWS: 

en RO TNE ecco acencaeaseniienaetetenentne 4.75- 6.75 5.25- 7.25 7.75- 9.75 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: ‘ 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 7.00- 9.00 7.00- 8.75  10.00-11.25 

Common to Medium ©.0.0.....2......2..1..-e- 5.50- 7.00 5.50- 7.00 8.50-10.25 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 7.25- 9.00 7.25- 9.00 10.00-11.25 

Common to Medium ...w..............1...---:0s0008 5.50- 7.25 5.50- 7.25 8.25-10.25 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs)...... 7.25- 8.00 7.95- 8.20 10.10-10.60 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)...... 7.25- 9.50 6.50- 8.85 11.00-12.75 


Registered 
HEREFORD BULLS 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 
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HIDE VALUES STILL DEPRESSED 


J. E. P. 


ONDITIONS IN HIDE-AND-LEATHER AND WOOL 

trades are somewhat analogous. Values have been 
slowly sinking, tanners having their own way about replace- 
ment cost. Occasionally a slight indication of improvement is 
detected, only to fade out before any considerable volume of 
business can be transacted. Whenever packers move hides in 
volume they are under the necessity of making concessions. 


Packer hides may be slow, but country product is almost 
unsalable at absurdly low prices. Shoe business is at low 
ebb, although some replacement trade is reported. 

There is nothing about the situation or the prospect to 
warrant more than conservative optimism. Tanners may need 
raw material, but are able to conceal their necessities. 

Shoe-manufacturers demand lower-cost leather, their 
policy being to cut wholesale prices to jobbers. New England 
factories are endeavoring to enforce a 10 per cent cut in labor, 
but so far have failed. Labor refuses to liquidate, even 
though the alternative is unemployment. 


LAMB MARKET REVERSE OF THAT OF 
LAST YEAR 


J. E. P. 


AT LAMBS WENT TO A $9 TO $9.50 CHICAGO BASIS 

late in January, compared with $11.75 to $13.25 at the 
corresponding period of 1930, when the big break was at the 
inception stage. Present and prospective conditions are exactly 
the reverse of a year ago. What happens late in the season 
will depend on how many fat lambs Colorado and western 
Nebraska have concealed in their capacious sleeves. By this 
time the big 1930 crop of native lambs has been cleaned up, 
westerns that went on feed in the Corn Belt last fall are rap- 
idly disappearing, and when Colorado and Nebraska are ready 
to dominate the market, feeders should be in a strong tech- 
nical position. 

Trade opinion is decidedly optimistic, despite low wool and 
pelt prices, industrial depression, cheap pork, poultry, and 
eggs, and other discouraging factors. Lambs at $9 make a dif- 
ferent vending proposition from $13, and at the new price 
basis the public is devouring the product. The strength of the 
lamb market may be found in restricted winter production east 
of Chicago. New York, Ohio, Michigan, Virginia, and other 
states are practically out of the lamb-finishing business this 
winter. In territory adjacent to Chicago, Wisconsin is the 
only feeding-ground still in possession of a considerable num- 
ber of lambs. With the whole eastern country bare, feeders 
in trans-Missouri territory should have an opportunity to 
recover at least some of the money they lost last winter. 

Colorado lambs went in late, and may not run freely in 
March; but if other sections clean up prior to that time, the 
crop can be absorbed. Nothing breaks the fat-lamb market 
more readily and effectively than a run at Buffalo and Jersey 
City. One lamb there damages prices as much as three on the 
Missouri River, and it is a cinch bet that price-breaking at 
eastern points will not happen this winter. At the same time, 
no shortage is on the horizon. Packers have a reliable weekly 
outlet for around 225,000 lambs, and when slaughter exceeds 
that number by any considerable margin, forced selling is 
necessary. 

Contract feeding has either paid out or been profitable 
this winter, but it is doubtful if the big package of several 
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hundred thousand lambs which packers fed paid the expense 
bill. This winter’s contract feeding in the Corn Belt was an 
experiment which will be repeated if thin lambs are as low 
this year as last. As it has happened, western breeders who 
put stock in feeders’ hands got better financial results than if 
they had taken $5 to $5.50 on the range last summer. 

Farmer-feeders handling lambs on contract are also well 
satisfied with results. They got 10 cents per pound for cheap 
gains, and were favored by an open season. In some instances 
feeders grossed profits of $700 to $800 per carload, allowing for 
the feed-bill. 

With favorable lambing weather, the 1931 lamb crop is 
expected to equal that of 1930, in which event prices will be 
held down another year. Mississippi Valley farmers are in 
the lamb business to stay, as it is more profitable than grow- 
ing hogs. 


NO IMPROVEMENT IN WOOL MARKET 


J. E. P. 


ECLINING FOREIGN MARKETS HAVE FORCED 

domestic wool for near-by deliveries to a lower basis. 
The January decline at London exceeded expectation, other 
foreign markets yielding ground simultaneously. Since the 
shock at London, international markets have shown a steadier 
disposition, but even the most pronounced optimist is not sug- 
gesting substantially higher prices. The star-gazers, prophets, 
and soothsayers have deserted the wool camp. 

So far the new tariff has been effective in excluding for- 
eign wools competing with domestic product, but you never 
can tell what may happen. Territory wools are down half a 
cent, and the break in exchange may eventually nullify the 
tariff, if foreign markets do not brace up. An exchange rate 
in Australia and New Zealand favors importations, and may 
require emergency tariff action. Boston is in sensitive condition 
at the moment, as wool corresponding in fineness and length to 
domestic fine staple can be landed there, without the duty paid, 
at 44 cents per pound; half-blood, at 38 cents; three-eighths, 
at 28 cents; and quarter-blood, at 25 cents, all clean basis. 
Add a duty of 34 cents per pound, and the domestic clean basis 
is determined. 

Moreover, Australian and New Zealand wool is worth 
about 10 per cent more than the corresponding grades of terri- 
tory wool, as much of the inferior content has been removed 
before packing. If 10 per cent is deducted from the cost of 
these wools after paying duty, to get the value of correspond- 
ing territory wools, fine staple figures about 70 cents; half- 
blood, 65 cents; three-eighths blood, 56 cents; and quarter- 
blood, 53 cents. Fine staple territory wools are quoted in Bos- 
ton at 69 to 71 cents; half-blood, at 64 to 67 cents; three- 
eighths blood, at 55 to 58 cents; and quarter-blood, at 52 to 
55 cents. 

While this demonstrates that the tariff is still effective, it 
also means that domestic prices are so high, compared with 
foreign quotations, that any further decline there must be met 
here. International conditions dominate, regardless of tariff. 


Contracting wool on the sheep’s back is unlikely, no incen- 
tive existing while values are still on the down grade. On 
the other hand, wool is getting so cheap that the bottom of the 
decline cannot be far away. Even from a speculative stand- 
point it is good property, as a dollar buys nearly twice as 
much of the commodity as a year ago, which is astounding, 
but true. 

Unfavorable phases are reduced consumption, ample 
stocks, proximity of the new clip, and weakness of foreign 
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markets, for which several factors are responsible. On the 
other hand, stocks of fabrics and manufactured goods have 
been whittled down to the smallest volume in years, mills are 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, and revival of buying power would 
create an overnight replenishment demand. Meanwhile the 
piece-goods market lacks activity, mill buying is restricted to 
prompt-delivery business, and distributors show the same 
determination to keep down inventories. 

A moderate volume of business is transacted at eastern 
markets from week to week, quotations showing little change. 
While the trade is standing pat with respect to prices, the 
atmosphere is unsettled. Prospective purchasers show a pro- 
nounced disposition to wait. 

Records are being searched for previous periods of simi- 
larly low prices. In 1920-21 the market broke, but not so 
seriously as in 1930. Last year was disastrous all over the 
world, many mills going into the sheriff’s hands. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats on January 1, 1931, as compared 

with January 1, 1930, and average holdings on that date for 
the past five years (in pounds): 












Commodity Jan.1,1931 | Jan. 1, 1980 ppc 
Frozen beef...............---- 35,879,000 | 77,230,000 | 68,290,000 
Cured beef*..................- 20,182,000 | 26,653,000 | 24,832,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 4,858,000 5,317,000 4,345,000 
Frozen pork.................- 124,788,000 | 145,078,000 | 111,631,000 
Dry salt pork*............... 69,721,000 | 107,782,000 | 107,189,000 
Pickled pork*................ 328,808,000 | 368,126,000 | 333,065,000 
Miscellaneous.............. 84,955,000 | 89,742,000 | 70,924,000 

Totals...............--- 669,191,000 | 819,928,000 | 720,276,000 






51,064,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


82,098,000 | 62,928,000 





“J enjoy THE PRODUCER very much.”—-ToM PENSON, 
Kirby, Mont. 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command 
a premium. 


We will assist you to locate suitable 
Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Jil 


Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We have a few carloads of our choice bulls 
for sale at attractive prices 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 

Roggen, Colorado 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on January 30, 1931, compared with 
December 31, 1930, were as below (per 100 pounds) : 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): Jan. 30, 1931 Dec. 31, 1930 


Oa a oe he eee en 

a a el es le, ree 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 

an a ee, (¢renen es 

RON oy eee ee aig ee 18.50-15.00 14.00-17.00 
YEARLING STEERS: 

UR ee en ake a ae 16.00-19.50  18.50-21.00 

ia ck Rae ne 8 gh i wt 15.00-16.00 16.00-18.50 
COWS: 

aaa ree a ih ee eh 11.00-12.50 11.00-12.00 
VEALERS 

MINN iS ee Pe ad als ee Se ele 15.00-17.00  17.00-18.00 

NT a cen re Rie Et oe 14.00-15.00  15.00-17.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 Ibs. down) : 


I ak asec en ss poses arch pienscacanpnetiaic sales nae $18.00-20.00 $17.00-18.00 

IE sce cascades foie ss uaela pa osaesasanisecascsbn ioc eccaesi a neainacionincasa ee’ 17.50-18.50 16.00-17.00 
EWES: 

ON a a es 9.00-11.00 7.00- 8.00 

FRESH PORK CUTS 

Reem ns No $12.00-14.00 $14.00-16.00 

re es IN a i 11.00-13.00 14.00-16.00 
FEEDSTUFFS 


N FEBRUARY 4 THE PRICE OF COTTONSEED 

cake and meal, f. 0. b. Texas points, was $26 per ton. Hay 
prices at Kansas City, February 3, were: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra 
leafy, $25 to $30; No. 2 extra leafy, $22.50 to $24.50; No. 1, 
$19 to $22; No. 2 leafy, $16.50 to $18.50; No. 2, $14 to $16; 
No. 3 leafy, $13 to $14; No. 3, $10.50 to $13; sample, $8 to 
$10; prairie—No. 1, $11.50 to $12.50; No. 2, $9 to $11; No. 
3, $7.50 to $8.50; sample, $5 to $7; timothy—No. 1, $14.50 to 
$15; No. 2, $18 to $14; No. 3, $11.50 to $12.50; sample, $9.50 
to $11; timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $14 to $15; No. 2, $12.50 
to $13.50; No. 3, $10 to $12. 


Cottonseed Meal and Cake 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 
Stamford, Texas 
Manufacturers 
Branch Office Denver District 
GEO. F. GISH 


Room 305, Live Stock Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
Telephone, TAbor 4158 
Get OUR Prices 


WANTED TO BU Y—All kinds of empty Feed Bags— 

Oat, Bran, Cottonseed Meal, etc. Write us for prices 
and tags. Bruce Bag & Burlap Co., 1613 Pearlstone 
St., Dallas, Texas. 
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RADE REVIEW 


THE YEAR’S FOREIGN COMMERCE 


ECREASES OF 26.7 and 30.4 PER CENT. RESPECT- 

ively, in exports and imports of merchandise from and 
into the United States for the calendar year 1930 were recorded 
in the preliminary computations issued last month by the 
Department of Commerce. Last year’s exports were the small- 
est since 1922, and imports fell below those of any year since 
1921. Corresponding reductions took place in our foreign 
trade for the month of December. The figures for December 
and the twelve months ended December, 1930 and 1929, were 
as below: 










Desier Twelve Months Ended 








December 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Exports.............---| $278,000,000 | $426,551,000 |$3,841,207,000 [$5,240,995,000 


Imports....... 209,000,000 


Excess of exports.| $ 64,000,000 





309,809,000 | 3,061,369,000 | 4,399,361,000 
$116,742,000 [$_ 779,838,000 {¢ 841,634,000 





Gold exports for the year amounted to $115,967,000, and 
imports of $396,054,000, against $116,583,000 and $291,649,000, 
respectively, in 1929. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 

mal fats from the United States for the month of Decem- 

ber and the twelve months ending December, 1930, as 

compared with the corresponding periods of the previous year, 
were as below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


Twelve Months Ending 





December 





December 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
OE DR asicisscncnicanciiciaial 174,758 207,523 2,802,784 2,917,859 
Beef, pickled.................... = 960,545 765,125 14,670,612 10,824,870 
Beef, canned.................... e 72,072 202,844 1,709,544 2,606,162 
COU OU irecssrciccctacenscenss cal 4,246,935 4,948,041 56,483,104 68,208,850 
OP os ecesalicitiaen aia 5,454,310 6,128,583 75,666,044 84,557,741 


EL 


PORK PRODUCTS 


oom 
Twelve Months Ending 


December December 





1929 1930 1929 











1,833,877 2,069,191 17,573,008 13,539,070 


Pork oo aaa 1,888,364 | 2,602,020 | 30,655,495 | 44,787,116 
Bacon. ~~~" 4,474,285 | 9,868,474 | 89,173,074 | 188,423,370 
Cumberland sides............. 4 166,663 370,610 | 4.159.235 | 5,858,054 
Hams and shoulders.....|  5-824,667 ] 6,956,736 | 120,098,575 | 125,796,826 
Wiltshire sides. al 208,059 3,479,976 5,039,434 
Sausage, canned......... 100,534 110,625 | 1,895,793 | _ 2,139,100 
ee ee ed 45,113,994 | 80,053,005 | 642,486,396 | 829,328,487 
Py Caen ga 144.779 198,530 | 2,436,243 | 3,632,219 
777] _-1,167,002 | 1,477,298 | 13,581,125 | 18,589,431 
Totals.—..—..........---- 60,714,255 | 103,914,548 | 924,988,920 |1,187,083,107 





“T take several live-stock journals. I consider THE PRO- 
DUCER the best of them all. I do not see how I could run my 
ranch without it.’—JoHN T. Cox, Salt Lake, N. M. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A, C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, December 15, 1930. 


CONFERENCE OF THOSE INTERESTED IN THE 
beef-cattle industry was called in Melbourne on Novem- 
ber 24, under the chairmanship of the federal acting minister 
for markets, Mr. Forde, with the object of discussing ways 
and means of bettering existing conditions. A representative 
gathering, including cattle-breeders, scientists, packers, and 
government officials, got together, but it must be confessed 
that, apart from a few recommendations, nothing of practical 
value occurred. 

Mr. Forde opened the conference by drawing attention to 
the fact that since 1921 the cattle population of Queensland 
had decreased by 28 per cent, and that of Western Australia by 
11 per cent since 1923. If Australia wag to continue to ten- 
der for important contracts and to retain her beef trade over- 
seas, he said, steps would have to be taken to increase cattle 
production at the earliest possible moment. 

The minister is reported to have added that growers in 
Argentina obtained $70 a head for prime steers from two and 
a half to three and a half years old. That should be a payable 
price in regard to cattle production in any part of Australia, 
but many growers in southern New South Wales and in Vic- 
toria showed no enthusiasm as producers of beef, unless prices 
were in the vicinity of $90 to $100 per head. With north Aus- 
tralia as the great breeding-ground, it should pay handsomely 
to procure young stock from those districts and fatten them in 
the southern states. The survey of the world position of the 
beef industry made it clear that beef was one of the few prod- 
ucts in regard to which there was not a huge surplus. The 
forecast of the future indicated a shortage rather than an 
excess of supply. Here, then, was an industry which could be 
developed without fear of overproduction, and which in its 
development might bring about the settlement of those vast 
lands in the north of Australia which were so eminently suit- 
able for the production of beef cattle. 

No doubt the address sounded well, but cattlemen will not 
be slow to realize that it contained no reference to any inten- 
tion on the part of the governments concerned tc lighten the 
burdens under which they are staggering. It was all very 
fine to be told that the industry could be developed without 
fear of overproduction. What they wanted to know, however, 
was when the governments proposed to remit some of the exces- 
sive taxation, and to provide adequate transport facilities in 
the isolated north. Those who are struggling along up there 
are fully aware of the possibilities of the country, and also, 
more than any minister, of its disabilities. With even one rail- 
road, if fed with stock routes properly provided with wells, 
cattle-raisers can be depended on to look after the development 
of the north; but it is doubtful if they will be able to bear any 
heavier taxes or rents. 

The first matter to come up for discussion in conference 
was the control of*animal diseases and pests. The buffalo fly 
—a tiny, blood-sucking insect that was introduced into the 
Northern Territory from Java many years ago, and causes 
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much loss of condition to cattle through worry—was considered 
the most menacing of the pests at the moment. It was shown 
that it has spread to western Queensland, and that there was 
grave danger of it spreading farther east and south in the 
latter state. A measure of control in the shape of a buffer 
area in western Queensland, from which cattle are allowed to 
move east only under certain conditions, has been in existence 
for some time. As this is not altogether effective, it was 
urged that all stock in the quarantine area be moved back 
into the Northern Territory, and that the strip of country be 
kept absolutely clear of animals. The delegates were told that 
the matter would receive the consideration of the government. 

Rather to the surprise of everybody, the conference decided 
that consideration of the establishment of a Commonwealth 
Beef Cattle Advisory Board of five members, as recommended 
in the reports of the Queensland and Western Australian royal 
commissions two years ago, was to be deferred for twelve 
months. This must have been rather a shock for the federal 
government, as it has a particular weakness for boards of all 
kinds. Seeing that the board could act only in an advisory 
capacity, and would have cost money, it is perhaps just as well 
that nothing was done. 

The just-issued report of the Queensland Prickly Pear Land 
Commission, which has 64,665,000 acres of more or less pear- 
infested country under its jurisdiction, is a gratifying record 
of achievement. The first big task of the commission, which 
was established five years ago, was the destruction of rela- 
tively isolated areas of infestation from which the pest was 
likely to spread in all directions. Over 700,000 acres of that 
type of country have now been cleared by gangs of men. The 
more spectacular operations, however, have been since the 
introduction of the cactoblastis cactorum caterpillar. From 
October, 1927, to June 30, 1929, the commission’s officers dis- 
tributed a total of 220,606,000 eggs of the insect in heavily 
infested areas. Great as that total is, it was nothing to the 
distributions of October-November, 1929, and February-March, 
1930, when 677,111,500 eggs were liberated. The grand total 
of cactoblastis eggs distributed is 1,700,000,000. 

The result of this campaign has been little short of mar- 
velous. In the central and southern districts of Queensland 
are now to be seen many thousands of acres of land carrying 
dead pear. What is more, the good work is still proceeding at 
a rapid rate. The commission is also using the cochineal insect 
with considerable success. It has proved valuable for reduc- 
ing the height and density of the pear on scrub lands, for 
destroying fruit and seedlings, and for preventing fallen pads 
from becoming established as new plants. More recently it 
has been found effective for attacking young regrowths spring- 
ing up from cactoblastis-destroyed areas. 

Summing up the practical results achieved, the commis- 
sion definitely states that not only has the spread of prickly 
pear been controlled, but the area of infestation has been con- 
siderably decreased during the past year. It sounds a note 
of warning, though, when it says that the pear problem has by 
no means been solved. Cactoblastis has not been an inhabitant 
of Australia for many years, and there is always a possibility 
of nature striking a balance of enemies that would combat 
the effectiveness of the insects. Already local parasites are 
attacking cactoblastis, but at present the extent of parasitism 
is not great. 


Immunization of Cattle against Tuberculosis 


Success of a treatment immunizing cattle against tuber- 
culosis, invented by Dr. Henry Spahlinger, a Swiss bacteriolo- 
gist, has been claimed at a meeting in London. The treatment 
consists of a series of vaccinations, 
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PACKERS’ BALANCE-SHEETS 


The financial statements of the “big 
four” packers for the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1930, show the following: 

Cudahy.—Sales of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company were $231,407,035—16 per 
cent below those of the previous year, 
although the tonnage turned over was 


SS 
There is no Burdizzo method 
without the imported Burdizzo Pincers 


Bloodless Castrator 


The bag is not cut. Cords are crushed 
under the skin. Safe at any age or in any 
weather. 

IUustrated pamphlet and prices free 
THE WESTON MEG. & SUPPLY CO. 
Stock Breeders’ Supplies 
1951 Speer Blvd., Denver, Colo. 





STERLING TOBACCO POWDER 


Deworms entire flock of Sheep or Goats without 
handling stock. Mix with salt or feed. High 
Nicotine strength. 25 Ibs. 2.00 — 100 Ibs. 4.00. 


Sterling Remedy Co. 2625 Va., Louisville, Ky. 








only 4 per cent less. For live stock, 
$140,837,566 was paid out. Gross earn- 
ings amounted to $6,185,054. After de- 
preciation, interest, federal tax, and all 
other charges, net profits were $2,930,- 
318—the largest in four years. Dividend 
payments amounted to $2,448,491. The 
surplus now stands at $10,656,519. 


Armour.—Total sales of Armour & 
Co. were approximately $900,000,000. 
Income, before depreciation and interest, 
amounted to $21,388,104, and, before 
dividends of $8,946,287 paid on the pre- 
ferred stock, to $4,741,027. Surplus was 


| L.C. WORTH’S BUCKEYE | 


| COTTONSEED MEAL 


OR LINSEED 


Supplies always on hand in straight or 
mixed carload lots. Write, wire, or phone 
for prices. Immediate shipments. 

L. C. WORTH COMMISSION CO. 


925 State Line Kansas City, Mo. 





MIDIS-TNRSFAIGLEY’S MINERALS 


500 Ibs. $23.7 

Self-feeder free with 500 lbs. 
FAIGLEY MINERAL COMPANY 
68 Miller Ave., Lancaster, Ohi 





TOBACCO FOR STOMACH WORMS 


Tobacco and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. Our tobacco siftings are made 
from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. Send for letters 
from other breeders who have used our siftings with good results. Price, $2.50 per 


100 pounds, F. O. B. Louisville. 















Pender, Neb. 
medicated dip-oil. 
I 
asset to anyone feeding cattle. 


Please ship the above order at once. 
Yours sincerely, 


805 THIRD STREET 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 


Dear Sirs: I have three of your machines, and am in need 
of some new brushes; also some medicated dip. Please find 
inclosed check for two sets of brushes and 30-gallon drum of 


am feeding 750 cattle in the feed-lots. I have neglected 
to have the machines in operation and notice the cattle rub- 
bing considerably. I am sure the dip will keep them from itch- 
ing so much, also keep warbles in check, as my past two years’ 
feeding in the lot convinced me your machines are a valuable 


(Signed) Frep J. BOWEN. 
Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. txo‘succmatic Convince 


PENDER, NEBRASKA and Dipping Machine. 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 





Is Convinced Machines Are a Valuable Asset to Anyone Feeding Cattle 


Longford, Kan. 





We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 





reduced during the year by about $4,- 
000,000, and now stands at $43,078,092. 
Decreased earnings are attributed to the 
unsatisfactory market for wool and 
leather, declining prices on meat and 
meat products, and a heavy decline in 
South American exchange. 


Swift.—Sales of Swift & Co. likewise 
totaled around $900,000,000—a decline 
of 10 per cent from 1929. The sum of 
$449,627,309 was paid out for live stock. 
Net earnings, before depreciation, inter- 
est, and tax deductions, were $27,938,283, 
and before payment of dividends, $12,- 
491,189, After payment of dividends of 
$12,000,000, there remained a balance of 
$491,189, which, added to the previous 
year’s surplus, made a total surplus of 
$77,707,888. The company in 1930 
handled the largest volume of sheep and 
lambs in its history. 

Wilson.— Wilson & Co.’s sales aggre- 
gated about $270,000,000, compared with 
$310,000,000 in 1929. Gross earnings 
were $5,951,741. After depreciation and 
interest charges, net earnings were 
$2,542,656, as against $2,304,592 for the 
previous year. Dividends on preferred 
stock reduced this to $542,445, which, 
carried to the surplus, made a total of 
$5,372,577. 


IMMENSITY OF AMERICAN MEAT 
INDUSTRY 


“Few appreciate the immense size of 
the live-stock and meat industry,” we 
were told the other day over the radio by 
W. E. Hunt, assistant professor of ani- 
mal husbandry at the University of 
Maryland. For a number of years the 
per-capita annual consumption of meat 
and lard in the United States hag aver- 
aged about 150 pounds, which, however, 
is less than the amount consumed by the 
people of Argentina, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Canada. 


“Statisticians, who have an_all-con- 
suming passion for trick computations, 
would enliven the figures in some such 
way as this: If all the cattle, calves, 
sheep, and hogs used for meat purposes 
annually in the United States were 
loaded at one time into standard single- 
deck railroad stock-cars, the train so 
formed would be a mere 13,542 miles 
long. It would reach from Washington, 
D. C., to Jacksonville, Fla., to Los An- 
geles, to Seattle, to New York City, back 
to Washington, D. C.; then around the 
same circle again, and as far west as St. 
Louis on a third lap.” 


QUALITY IN CHAIN STORES 


One group of chain stores in which as 
.much emphasis is placed on quality as 
“on price is that operated by the Kroger 
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Grocery and Baking Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Much of its advertising, 
for which an amount in the neighbor- 
hood of two million dollars is annually 
set aside, is used in promoting the con- 
sumption of meat. Although the Kroger 
stores are in a somewhat different posi- 
tion from most other chain systems, in 
that their meat requirements are met by 
the packing-houses owned by the com- 
pany itself, yet, according to Albert H. 
Morrill, president of the corporation, 
they always sell the best quality of meat 
in their territory, and “have a reputa- 
tion for this quality.” 

In this respect the Kroger concern dif- 
fers from some other chains, where 
cheapness has been the prime considera- 
tion, to the injury of meat-producers. 





RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 
FOR JANUARY 


Ranges.—-Feed conditions in New Mex- 
ico and Texas at the beginning of Janu- 
ary were not so good as a year ago, 
although generally adequate, reports the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton had been favored with open weather, 
which permitted grazing. Snow covered 
much of the range in Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and Idaho, which states, how- 
ever, were well supplied with feed. 
Wheat pastures were very good in Okla- 
homa and Texas, helping out the feed 
supply. California ranges had declined 
during December, due to cold weather 
and lack of moisture, but were benefited 
by rains early in the new year. 


Cattle.—Cattle had shown a slight de- 
cline during December, but were gener- 
ally in good condition. Losses had been 
light. 


Sheep—Sheep were generally in good 
flesh, but showed a slight , seasonal 
shrink. The fall breeding season had 
been favorable. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP ON FEED 


Cattle on feed in the eleven Corn Belt 
states on January 1, 1931, were 10 per 
cent below the number on feed a year 
earlier. In the five states east of the 
Mississippi River the decrease was 15 
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CITY-WARD MOVEMENT OF OUR 
POPULATION 


The drift from farm to city is shown 
in the following table, quoted from Brad- 
street’s, giving the numbers and per- 
centages of our urban and rural popu- 
lation for the five census years from 
1890 to 1930: 


Urban Per Cent 
ete 22,298,359 35.2 
ee Soca 30,380,433 40.0 
1 eee are Be 42,166,120 45.6 
rests ities were 54,304,603 51.4 
WO ies cadne 68,955,952 56.2 

Rural Per Cent 
WE hicks 40,649,355 64.8 
RO oid socom ia ouace ke 45,614,142 60.0 
I goose cdeadeacccen 49,806,146 54.4 
(. ee 51,406,017 48.6 
I ae 53,819,525 43.8 


per cent, and in the six states west of 
the river it was 8 per cent. The number 
of cattle on feed for market at the be- 
ginning of the year was the smallest 
since 1921, and probably since 1916. 


The following table showing the num- 
ber of cattle on feed in the western 
states in 1929 and i930 has been pre- 
pared by the Denver office of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 








State 1929 1930 
MOMtANA: 6 ccccisce 25,000 24,000 
Wyoming ....... 18,000 15,000 
COESGO 65 6c'eu'es 125,000 131,000 
Arizona .... 38,000 40,000 
WE “atte caseuaen 42,000 21,000 
DD. -axicineiws 15,000 21,000 
DO ae eae 35,000 29,000 
Washington ..... 7,000 7,000 
OREGON .cckc se 12,000 7,000 
California ....... 57,000 66,000 

SU va0vasnns 374,000 361,000 


The number of sheep and lambs on 
feed January 1 for the United States 
was estimated at 5,109,000, compared 
with 5,886,000 on January 1, 1930, and 
an average of 4,810,000 for the five- 
year period 1926-30. 


REWARD FOR APPREHENSION OF 
STOCK-RUSTLERS 


A reward of $500 for the capture, dead 
or alive, of any person stealing cattle, 
horses, hogs, or sheep from members of 
the West River Stock Growers’ Protect- 
ive Association in South Dakota has 
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been offered at a special meeting of that 
organization called early last month to 
deal with this rapidly growing evil, stim- 
ulated by the ease with which the thieves 
are able to get away with their loot in 
trucks over improved roads. Members of 
the Western South Dakota Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association attended the meeting, 
and the latter organization is co-operat- 
ing in the matter. 


youne MONTANA CATTLEMAN seeks 
management or co-management with big 
outfit. Real opportunity for outfit requir- 


ing exceptional experience in every phase 


of the business. Highest references from 
Chicago and Montana. Address Box Y, 
THE Propucer, 515 Cooper Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


| ANCHES, large or small, for sale, 
exchange or lease in Texas, New 


Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, 
Canada, California, Central and South 
America, Africa, and Islands of the Sea. 


J. D. FREEMAN 


Gunter Building San Antonio, Texas | 


LOOD-TESTED, HIGHEST-QUALITY | 

baby chicks from two-year-old stock. 

Tom Barron English White Leghorns, 
9c; Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, 10c; White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingions, 12c; Jersey 
Black Giants, 15c. Lakeview Poultry Farm, 
Berlin Center, Ohio. 





| 











OR SALE: Big Type S. C. W. Leg- 

horns, Tancred Strain. They shell out 

the higher-priced winter eggs. Baby 
chicks, $12. Hatching eggs, $6. ‘You'll be 
pleased.” MRS. PAUL H. -CHAMBERS, 
R. R. 1. Box 170, Las Animas, Colo. 


STEER HORNS FOR SALE 


Longest steer horns in Texas for sale. 
Highly polished. Rare ornament. Texas 
Longhorn cattle now extinct. Free photo. 
D. BERTILLION, Mineola, Texas. 


| Pyparpy aL ALFALFA SEED, $7; | 
Grimm Alfalfa, $9; White 
Sweet Clover, $3.90; Red Clover, 
$13; Alsike, $12. All 60-pound 
bushel. Return seed if not satis- 
fied. GEO. BOWMAN, Concordia, 
Kansas. 


DRIED FRUIT 


Prunes, Peaches, Apricots, Figs, Pears, 
Walnuts, ete. 


Many Grades—Send for Prices 


| Homer Wright—Geyserland Farms 
Calistoga, California 


Y Denver Typewriter Co. 


Woodstock Distributors 
RENTALS, REPAIRS AND SUPPLIES 


ALL MAKES NEW PORTABLES 


We solicit pone gener in rentals 
sales 


1750 Champa Street Denver. Colorado 
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RANGE AND: LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 
California 

Range conditions in this district are 
very bad at present. We have just had 
enough rain to start the grass, but it will 
be:some time before cattle will be able to 
eat. the new feed. The old feed is all 
gone, and the cattle are living almost 
entirely on browse. Almost everyone 
around here is feeding hay to the weaker 
cattle to carry them over until spring.— 
J. F. Reyes, Maricopa. 


Feed conditions on the west side of the 


Pp DAVID , 


BEST HAND MADE f@ 
BOOTS IN AMERICA * 


Price® Rnasoable 
Send for Catalog and 
Price List 
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gh Usage ™ 

for Chae OO UMA (ER Jodeos 
1638 Cahuenga Avenue 
HOLLY WOOD, CALIF. 
















y on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 

i}\JB) trom the factory No middleman’s profit. 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumes 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 

The FRED MUELLER 


\ SADDLE € HARNESS Co 
Denver. Coro. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by. _auiies manufac- 
turer’s . — Send for our 
FREE il strated catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver Cole 


SALT LAKE. STAMP co. 
“73 West Broadway cent Fiabe Civ. Utah 


| Send for Free Samples 
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San Joaquin Valley are about the worst 
I have ever seen. On my premises of 
15,000 acres we have at present 19 head 
of cattle and 20 half-starving horses, 
where we formerly ran 800 or 900. We 
have 800 head out on pasture, feeding 
hay and cottonseed cake to some of the 
poorest. Prospects are very unfavorable; 
the weather very cold and dry; no rain 
of any consequence yet, and no moisture 
whatever at night.—A. Domengine, Oil- 
fields. 


Idaho 


Most of the cattle in this section are 
being fed cottonseed cake. The hay sup- 
ply is going fast. We have not had a 
break in the weather for two solid 
months. Some of the sheep are, being 
brought back to the ranches and fed hay. 
—KE. Lee Hunter, Naf. 


Range conditions are not very good in 
this section, and have not been for the 
past eight years. Early snows put a 
great many cattle on feed this fall. 
Prices are looking better at present. 
Some good range steers have sold for 
$8.50.—Louis Harrell, Rogerson. 


Illinois 


Conditions are very good in this sec- 
tion. There is about the usual amount 
of live stock on feed. Crops were about 
average, and the quality was very good. 
We are feeding 235 head of cattle and 
420 shoats that we raised—R. A. Nor- 
rish, Morrison. 


Montana 


Conditions are fine in this part of the 
Northwest—very warm, open winter 
and very little snow. Cattle are doing 
well on fall pasture so far. There will 
be plenty of feed for all stock. Cows, 
calves, and yearlings are looking up, and 
seem to be more in demand than steers. 
—Scott & Lane, Arlee. 


Cattle and sheep are in good condition, 
and there is an abundance of hay to 
bring them through the winter. We have 
plenty of snow in the hills to insure a 
good supply of irrigation water. I ex- 
pect a banner crop of calves. The eleva- 
tion here is nearly 7,000 feet, but I raise 
the finest kind of alfalfa and timothy hay. 
We have had zero weather for the past 
four weeks, but we do not mind it, as the 
elevation is so high that the air is light 
and dry.—Maggie Halligan, Lima. 


Nebraska 


Dry, open winter here. Range cattle 
are fat—John Buffington, Crawford. 

But for the blizzard of December 19 
and 20 we should not know that winter is 
on. Stock is doing fine, but there is lots 
of snow on the ground yet—about one- 
fourth covered. We are feeding some 
hay, with cotton cake——John H. Vinton, 
Mullen. 


Nevada 


Range and cattle conditions in south- 
ern Nevada are very good. There has 
been a light fall of snow, so that both 
cattle and sheep can leave the water-holes 
and get out on the desert, where the feed 
is very good. But we need much more 


‘snow in the high ranges, or our water 


for irrigation is going to be very short. 
—Albert Welch, Sharp. ~ 


At the ‘present time there is no stock 
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around Bridgeport.: It mostly goes into 
Nevada for the winter. Aroung Welling- 
ton the range was very good last fall, 
and sheep have wintered in good shape 
so far, without hay or corn. The winter 
has been fine for feeding: beef—clear and 
cold.—S. H. Hunewill, Simpson. 


New Mexice 


Cattle and range are in fairly good 
condition, with more rain than usual at 
this time of year. Cattle are at a stand- 
still—nothing moving either way.—Lum 
H. Eakin, Gila. 

The severe cold has drawn cattle con- 
siderably here. No one is feeding yet. 
Lots of grass left on range. Warmer 
weather will make a big improvement in 
condition of stock.—Ed. Dickens, Greens 
Gap. 

Oregon 


Stock of all kinds came in from the 
ranges in good condition. As a rule, 
rains in late October start the growth of 
grass on the lower ranges, so that stock 
is going to feed-yards in good condition. 
In this section there is plenty of feed of 
all kinds, with a probable tight surplus. 
—Cyrus Williams, Union. 

Cattle are wintering fine in our part 
of the country. We have lots of hay in 
Malheur County—in fact, quite a sur- 
plus.—C. M. Jenkins, Westfall. 


South Dakota 


Local conditions are good —cattle, 
sheep, and range. Stock is fat, and there 
is plenty of feed for winter. The weather 
is fine for this time of year. The 
two feeding stock-yards near the Black 
Hill sugar mill at Belle Fourche are feed- 
ing thousands of cattle and sheep, which 
makes a good market for all sorts of 
feed.—Joseph Rail, Arpen. 


Wyoming 


We have had a fine fall and winter. 
Stock never looked better at this time of 
year. I have not fed any hay yet. —W. 
F. Macfarlane, Macfarlane. 


We are having the most remarkable 
weather the Green River Valley has 
known for more than twenty years. 
Have not started to feed the cattle, with 
the exception of a few cows and calves. 
—J. E. Sargent, Merna. 


Canada 


Southern Alberta is enjoying an un- 
usually mild winter, following a heavy 
November snow. Stock is in good con- 
dition, as the ranges are open and the 
weather just cool enough to make cattle 
“rustle.” Feed supplies are sufficient for 
any bad weather we may get before 
spring.—C. A. Lyndon, Lyndon, Alberta. 


Satisfied—A Georgia salesman tells 
the story of an aged negro who saw an 
extraordinary-looking instrument in the 
shop of an optician. He gazed in open- 
mouthed wonder, and, turning to the opti- 
cian, inquired: 

“What is it, boss?” 

“That,” replied the optician, 
ophthalmometer.” 

“Sho’,”. muttered the negro, his eyes 
still fastened on the thing as he backed 
out. “Sho’, dat’s what I was afeared it 
was.”—Stray. Bits... 


“is an 











The price that can be 
realized from 





HE cattle buyers are “riding the yards.” Before they left 

their offices they had reports on the beef, hide and other 
by-product markets. Swift cattle buyers receive hourly price 
reports on beef and by-products. Why? 


Because the price of beef and by-products makes the price of 
cattle. 


Most livestock producers recognize the economic fact that 
packers cannot stay in business if they pay more for live stock 
than they get for the meat and by-products. 


Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 











SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 























